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INAUGURATION OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF THE LATE EMPEROR FREDERICK, AT POTSDAM. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


ig of Bulgaria |} been sending his portrait framed 


vhere d } tit from?) tothe Soldan. The 


of that pot mn ed to persuade him tha 
was a Smaii insuit vithout the ant notion that he 
ent it back It is 


needless to say it arrived without the frame. There is not 


was parting 


in this Eastern incident remarkable, or contrary to expectation, 
tut as an example it is worth noting. Why should not our 
friends send us ‘/e/r portraits set in solid gold Nothing, of 
course, could to the delight with which even at present 

receive them: but this. would give them weight Very 
rich people are ten prevented from giving their fellow 
creatures handsome presents because (they say) there would 
be a want of delicacy in so doing ; but here is a means of grati- 
fying a generous impulse in an artistic and graceful way 


a nice little cadca under these 


for my part—though some people think 
should prefer a large ength portra 


is, and in what is called a florid” frame 


It snits “the sunny disposition of the Japanese,” we are 
told, * to discover as many occasions for rejoicing as possible 
If they are unusual occasions, the rejoicing is naturally all the 

‘r. The growth of a set of new teeth in a gentleman of 
y-six is, certainly, an example of this description. The 
hi Shimbun (a trustworthy, though not a London, paper) 

deseribes such an incident in the case of Mr. Ito Yeizo, whose 
address is also given—but it is in six syllables and unpro- 
nounceable. He lost all his natural teeth at forty, through 
devotion to sweetmeats, and now he has lost his artificial ones, 
vhich have been expelled by the newcomers. A family 
festival has been arranged in consequence ona scale of great 


magnificence. 


The Chinese, on the contrary, like ourselves, take their 
pleasures sadly. The editor of the Lat Pau (which sounds 
like an abbreviation, but is not so) was lately congratulated, 
he tells us (probably by some would-be contributor) on his 
birthday, and he has set that gentleman down in a didactic 
essay (a “ leader”). “I will accept,” he says, “ neither your 
money nor your eatables, Remember that our birthday is the 
day on which our mothers were put to indescribable incon- 
venience on our account, and should certainly not be the 
cause of rejoicing. There are many things which a man can 
do better than enjoy himself on his birthday. Moreover, such a 
practice entails a great loss of life among the lower animals. 
I will therefore not run the risk of incurring the displeasure 
of Heaven by celebrating my birthday.’ The Lat Pau, it 
should be added, is not a comic, but an ecclesiastical journal, 
and resembles, Iam told, our Guardian. 


The fac-simile reproduction of the author's original manu- 
script of “ The Christmas Carol ” hasan interest which belongs, 
perhaps, to no other work of the same kind. There is no story 
that ever took the heart of England by storm as this story did. 
It was the favourite of the author, and the favourite of his 
readers. “ He wept over it, and laughed, and wept again,” he 
tells us. It was the delight of the old critic, Jeffrey. “You 
should be happy yourself,” he writes to Dickens, “ for you may 
be sure you have done more good by this little publication, 
fostered more kindly feelings, prompted more positive acts of 
beneficence, than can be traced to all the pulpits and con- 
fessionals in Christendom.” It was the delight of Dickens's 
own contemporary and brother story-teller, Thackeray. On 
hearing two women, who neither knew each other nor the 
author, exclaim, by way of criticism, on the “Carol” 
“God bless him!” he exclaims: “What feeling is this 
for a writer to inspire, and what a reward to reap' 

Who can listen to objections [and yet one has 
heard them] to such a book as this It seems to me 
a national benefit.” The exact words, as Dickens wrote 
them, with the very alterations he made in them, is a 
literary possession to be prized. Curiously enough, though 
written doubtless ont of a flowing heart, if ever book 
was so written, it was not with a flowing pen. Or 
rather he was less satisfied with the first expression of his 
thonghts than is the case with any of his earlier books. His 
obliterations, as his custom was, are done not with merely 
cross lines, but with “loop lines,” so that the original writing 
cannot often be easily deciphered. Where they are thickest is 
where they might naturally be expected to be—in the accounts 
of the flights of the Spirit, where the highest effort of the 
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tions are m¢ 
happily unfulfilled) of 
ymne peculiarity in sp 


snioned manner, skalt. 


f Disraeli 
of parchment, 
ould have been 


to the psaims of a breviary 


» hundre 


preacher indeed who could 
his discourse. The most 
often, only portions of them, 
ted places. A page of the 
le 


by a man of ers on the 


which he was playing ona 

came up post haste to the 

l f his “ Livy 

Glory has dis- 

w extracts, thanks to their 

it superiority to his own productions, 

lin the works of Alcyonius, and it is supposed 

ntleman destroyed it for obvious reasons. Macchia- 

velli made the same use of a lost work of Plutarch. Perhaps 
us discovery was that of “ Magna Charta 

and signatures complete) used in slips by a 


or measuring purposes, but placed eventually in the 


ian Library. 


If manuscripts have been lost, a good many have been 
found which never had any existence. Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudela made some most judicious extracts from the library of 
the first and second Temples, which he discovered (along with 
the tomb of Ezekiel) on the river Euphrates. Wesselius and 
other learned Germans journeyed on purpose to the locality 
indicated to examine these treasures, which the ingenious 
Hlebrew (who was himself no traveller) had invented out of 
his own head. Everyone has heard of Psalmanazar, who not 
only created an island out of his own consciousness, but its 
history, language, and grammar. A less-known though quite 
as humorous a literary fraud of another kind was that of Sir 
John Hill, who undertook for fifty guineas to translate Swam- 
merdam’s work on insects, “ After he had made the agree- 
ment, he remembered that he did not understand Dutch 
and, unhappily, there was no French translation. However, he 
bargained with another translator to do it for twenty-five 
guineas. This gentleman knew no more of Dutch than Si 
John, but gotit done by another man, who did know, for 
twelve guineas All this came right at last; but one cannot 


say that, in those days at least, publishers ran no risks. 


As there is no bounds to the generosity of the selfish man 
when he is unselfish, so there is no man who, when he goes 
astray from the paths of wisdom, does it so completely as the 
philosopher. When he gets into what ought to be “a fret,” at 
most, it is a tornado of passion. One of these gentlemen, 
so very exclusive in his opinions that he belongs to a cult 
which, at the last religious census, I believe, numbered thirty 
persons—fifteen of whom have since broken away from it and 
set up an opposition establishment—has been denouncing the 
novels of the time, of which he probably knows as much as I 
do of his cult. He is a Positivist, and a thorough one, to judge 
by the epithets he uses, for he seems destitute of any sense of 
comparison. These area few of the flowers of fancy with which 
he decks the altar of modern fiction . “ Flat and poor ; abnormal 
and unwholesome; lurid and extravagant; morbid, dull, 
commonplace, and (unsavoury metaphor) a sewage outfall 

This is the sort of rubbish that has been shot on novelists by 
more philosophic but less popular writers in all ages, and has a 
very “ancient and fish-like smell.” A host bored to extremity 
by an account of what a young gentleman, bound for India, 
was telling him of the reforms he had in contemplation in that 
Empire, once remarked, * This may be all very interesting to 
the natives, but J don’t care one d—n about it;” and, how- 
ever this satirist’s views may be received by his fourteen 
co-religionists, it is probable the public will indorse that senti- 
ment. This language, however—which probably comes of 
reading “ the Hundred Books,” and nof fiction—is, tosay the least 
of it, needlessly offensive It is a common misfortune with 
persons who plume themselves on knowing everything, to 
show that they are mistaken whenever they happen to talk of 
the few things that we know; but surely a philosopher can 
be wrong without being spiteful. Mr. Walter Besant, in the 
luthor (for October), has taken this naughty boy across his 
knee and slapped him, and I hope he will not offend again, fo 
when he talks about things within his own province—for a 
philosopher, unlike a prophet, /as honour in his own country 


he has great merits. 


Mr. Besant has done good service in printing a neat little 
obituary notice of the various amateur authors’ associations 
which, having been established (ride advt.) for the public 
good, and with little thought of profit, have flourished, and 
faded, and fallen within the last few years. Even had their 
object been such as they described it to be, that of offering a 
channel of publication to the rejected author, and not the means 
of fleecing him, it would have been mischievous. There can 
be no refuge for the destitute of brains in publicity. One of 


these establishments seems, however, to have had an employé 
with a sense of humour. His baits, if not very natural, were 
ractive, and calculated to catch the fish who rise to fancy 
‘We are willing to produce your work shortly at the 

shing price” (generally twice the cost of production) “at 

f profits, and meet all demand for sale through the trade 

f his is really charming, Most of 

shed with the money sent to them, 

ith the manuscripts. ‘To a certain limited extent, 
complimentary ; for it looks as if the manuscripts were 
something, which was contrary to the experience pf 


A New York journal has summarised very intelligently 
© experts (not very intelligently) have said about 

criminal characteristics. Like the writers upon Beauty, with 
l B, they lay great stress upon features that are too 
out of the way to excite the notice of the 

observer. The ear, for example, little as it holds, 

f character. Taking the position of the ape’s ear at a 
degrees, that of honest people is at ninety, and that 

low it. Ninety degrees is very warm, so that 
ears burn it may not, as the old saw runs, 
be because somebody is talking of us, but because we 
are indulging in some exceptionally virtuous sentiment. 
On the other hand, science has to confess that “ the 
Australians” (meaning, let us hope, the natives), ‘“ who 
are the lowest in the human race, have very well-placed ears.” 
* To watch the ear when a question is being asked is an index 
of the mind.” The face may be destitute of a blush, but the 
tip of the ear glows. In this delicate diagnosis, one supposes 
the severity of the weather must be taken into account. 
People with large teeth have, we are told, a tendency to crime, 
but then we are not informed whether, when they have lost 
their teeth, they become reformed and respectable. Some 
dependence is to be placed on wrinkles, “ watchfulness and 
distrust having a fixed tendency to furrow the forehead.” 
This judgment will be “a wrinkle,” in the sense of a 
novel piece of information, to most of us; for thonght- 
ful persons are supposed to have corrugated brows. “Cursed 
be the gold,” sings the poet, “ which gilds the straightened 
forehead of the fool.” Curiously enough, we are told, there 
is very little inference to be drawn from noses, though in con- 
nection with the thumb and the four fingers stretched out, it 
has been supposed to indicate at least impertinence. There is 
nothing of much consequence to be deduced from the legs, 
though they may be the cause of crime. When Wainwright 
was asked why he had murdered Helen Abercrombie, he replied 
(with a frivolity rare in literary persons), “ Upon my soul, 
I don’t know, except that she had such thick legs.” The worst 
of these scientific indications, of course, is that, if much trust 
is placed in them, we are apt to see robbers and murderers in 
clubs, in drawing-rooms, and even at home, which causes a 


ceaseless apprehension. 


{s to the moral features of the criminal community, the 
experts stand on safer ground, and have some interesting traits 
to relate. Though criminals have small sense of religion, they 
are often devoted to its forms. The most superstitious city in 
Europe, Naples, has the highest average of murders. A wretch 
of sixty, whose life had been steeped in crime, was much 
scandalised at the conversation of his fellow-prisoners. “ How- 
ever, Ido not imitate them, and morning and evening I say 
my prayers.” They are often unconsciously and grimly 
humorous. A parricide talking with a jail doctor about 
matters relating to health, observed, “Take my father, for 
example. He was never ill up to the day of his death.” This 
seems to bear out the theory of Gall (though at first sight it 
rather suggests his name) that,“ if criminals have remorse, 
it is that they have not committed more crimes, or have let 


themselves be caught.” 





THE LATE GERMAN EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
On Thursday, Oct. 16, the last ceremonial act of the Royal 
Court of Prussia, consequent on the death of the lamented 
Emperor Frederick, husband of the English Princess Royal, 
was performed at Potsdam. The coffins of the Emperor 
Frederick and of his two sons, Prince Waldemar and Prince 
Sigismund, were transferred, with fitting solemnities, from 
their former resting-place in the sacristy of the Friedenskirche 
to the mausoleum adjoining that church, within the park of 
the Royal Palace. The mausoleum is built in the Byzantine 
style,and is surmounted with a lofty dome, on the summit 
of which stands a gilded cross. It is partly surrounded by 
plane-trees, with a piece of water. In the interior of the 
mausoleum the light is subdued. The dark pillars of Siena 
marble are surmounted by Romanesque arches, supporting a 
balustrade of dark stone. From these arches the light falls 
through narrow circular windows, the glass of which is 
stained rich crimson, yellow, and blue. These windows are 
surmounted by a carved stone monogram of the letters “ F, 
and V.” The larger windows above are tinted a pale green, 
with a border of pale blue, interspersed at regular intervals 
with clusters of gemmed flowers. From these a brighter light 
illumines the upper part of the interior, as well as the dome 
with its mosaic of Venetian glass, terminating in a smaller 
cupola of stained glass. A marble sarcophagus by Professor 
Begas, with a recumbent figure of the Emperor Frederick, 
will be placed on the floor over the vault. The Empress 
Frederick has taken a constant personal interest in the erection 
of the mausoleum, and much of its plan is due to her own 
desires or suggestions. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of Mr. H. Tudor 
3oddam, of the Oxford Circuit, as Recorder of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme. Mr. Boddam was called to the Bar in 1872, and 
joined the Oxford Circuit. He has been a revising barrister 
since 1879. 

The annual calendar of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England has been published by the council of the college. 
It contains the names of 1152 fellows of the college (773 of 
whom obtained the distinction by examination). If to these 
are added the 17,345 members, there is a total of 18,497 qualified 
medical men, some of them practising in foreign States. The 
licentiates in dental surgery number 703. Holders of the 
diploma of public health (granted by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons) number forty-five, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The French Chambers reassembled on Oct. 20. The sitting of 
the Senate lasted only a quarter of an hour, and was a mere 
matter of form; but in the Chamber of Deputies there was 
plenty of work, as several Bills were to go through the first 
reading, and some interpellations had to be heard. The 
Minister of Commerce introduced his Customs Tariff Bill, 
which provides a separate tariff applicable in the case of 
Powers who concede no commercial advantages to the 
Republic.—The centenary of Lamartine has been celebrated 
at Macon, the town of his birth. 

A slight shock of earthquake was felt at Lisbon on Oct. 17. 

Mount Etna has been in eruption, a thick column of 
voleanic vapours rising from the central cone. A slight shock 
of earthquake has been felt on the eastern side of the moun- 
tain at Giarre and its vicinity, where a shower of cinders has 
also fallen. 

Queen Christina. with her mother, the Archduchess 
Isabella of Hapsburg, the little King, his sisters, and the 
Court, left San Sebastian to return to Madrid on Oct. 20. All 
the members of the Royal household have been re-vaccinated, 
as a precaution, on account of the smallpox epidemic which 
is still raging in Madrid. 

On Oct. 15 the German Emperor went to the Castle of 
Plaue for the purpose of honouring with his presence the 
marriage of Countess Alice von Kénigsmark to Baron von 
Bissing, the commanding officer of the Regiment of Gardes du 
Corps.—On the 18th the mausoleum erected at Potsdam as a 
sort of family vault by the Empress Frederick was consecrated 
in the presence of all the Imperial family. An illustration 
and description of the ceremony are given on another 
page.—Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
with Princesses Victoria and Louise, arrived in Berlin, 
on the morning of the 15th, on a visit to the Empress 
Frederick. In the course of the morning Prince Christian 
paid visits to the members of the Royal family, as well as to 
General Von Caprivi and several of the other Ministers of 
State. The Duke and Duchess of Connaught visited the 
Empress Frederick on Sunday morning, the 19th, and subse- 
quently attended the English service in St. George’s Chapel at 
Monbijou.—The Emperor William and the Duke of Connaught 
were present on the 2Ist at the regimental dinner of the 
Hussars of the Body Guard, in Potsdam.—Great preparations 
are being made in Berlin for the celebration of the ninetieth 
birthday of Field-Marshal Von Moltke, which falls on Sunday, 
the 26th. ‘The Emperor has charged Count Waldersee to 
accompany the aged veteran from Kriesau to the capital.— 
Count Rascon, Spanish Ambassador at the Court of Berlin, 
presented his letters of recall to the Emperor on the 17th.— 
The official Report of this year’s harvest in Prussia is com- 
paratively good. 

The King and Queen of Denmark, with the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess, paid a visit on Oct. 16 to the American 
man-of-war Baltimore, Captain Schley, lying in Copenhagen 
outer roads. The Royal party breakfasted on board the 
cruiser, 

A report has been submitted to the Council of the Russian 
Empire by the Imperial Comptroller upon the accounts for 
the year 1889, which states that the total revenue exceeded 
the expenditure by 47,843,000 roubles. The ordinary revenue 
exceeded the estimates by 61,572,000 roubles, and the extraord- 
inary by 53,520,000 roubles.—On Oct. 18 another new ironclad, 
named the Hangout, was launched with the usual ceremony 
from the Admiralty yard on the Neva, in the presence of the 
Czar and the Imperial family. 

The Comte de Paris was entertained at a dinner in New 
York on Oct. 20 by the Army of the Potomac.—Great excite- 
ment prevails in New Orleans owing to the murder of Mr. 
David Hennessy, the Chief of Police, by Italians belonging to 
a secret society, and some arrests have been made.—The ex- 
pedition for the exploration of Mount Elias, Alaska, which 
entered upon its work last spring, has returned. It found a 
magnificent range of snow-clad mountains rising from the 
bay. Colossal glaciers descending to the sea were discovered, 
and amid the desert of ice was found an oasis where flowers, 
ferns, and spruces flourished.—Leland Hotel, at Syracuse, the 
largest hotel in the city, has been destroyed by fire, and some 
lives have been lost. The scenes which occurred were most 
harrowing. 

A tornado swept the country eighty-five miles west of 
Wilmington, North Carolina, on Oct. 16. Its course was 
south-east to north-west, and its track 200 yards wide. All 

he dwellings, mills, barns, and forests in its path were com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The festivities which have taken place at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, in honour of Prince George of Wales and Lord Stanley 
of Preston, the Governor-General, were concluded on Oct. 16 
with a ball, given by the naval officers. One thousand guests 
were present, and everything passed off with great success.— 
The death is announced, from Halifax, N.S., of the Hon. 
Thomas D. Archibald, member of the Dominion Senate. 


The Marquis of Bute has intimated that he will have 
pleasure in accepting the Mayoralty of Cardiff for the ensuing 
year. 

The twenty-first annual chrysanthemum show held in the 
Inner Temple Gardens was opened on Oct. 20 under the super- 
vision of Mr. J. Newton, the head gardener at the Temple. 
The collection comprises over eight hundred plants, and forms 
a very attractive display of many-coloured blossoms. Many 
new varieties are on view, thirteen of which have only recently 
been acquired, 

We regret the death, on Oct. 20, of Sir Richard Francis 
Burton, K.C.M.G., British Consul at Trieste, more famous as 
the “ Captain Burton ” who first explored Central East Africa, 
with Captain Speke, discovering Lake Tanganyika, and whose 
travels and studies in Arabia, Africa, North and South 
America, fill many clever and learned but entertaining books. 
A Portrait of this remarkable man, with a few Illustrations of 
his career, will appear in our next. 

During excavations in connection with the construction of 
a new station on the Metropolitan Railway at Wembley Park, 
an interesting find was made by Mr. Corder, the engineer. At 
about twelve feet below the surface of the ground fossil 
remains of the hippopotamus were discovered, embedded in 
clay, lying immediately beneath a thin stratum of clayey 
gravel. ‘The remains included portions of the jaws, with 
several large teeth in perfect preservation. An entire tusk, 
about fifteen inches in length, stood out boldly in the clay, 
but this, directly an attempt was made to extract it, broke 
and crumbled into fragments. A piece of the extremity, 
about four inches in length, however, was obtained in perfect 
preservation. The site of the excavations, and the bones 
which have been found, have been seen by Messrs. Newton 
and Woodward, of her Majesty's Geological Survey, who 
observe “that although the bones are for the most part ina 
decayed condition, yet some are sufficiently well preserved for 
identification. Among them are teeth, tusks, and bones of 
the hippopotamus, the elephant, and limb bones of a large ox.” 
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THE LATE MR. R. A. MORRITT, OF ROKEBY. 
Although “Rokeby” was never the most popular of Sir 
Walter Scott's narrative poems, many of its readers, as well as 
many tourists in the north of England, retain a lively idea of 
the picturesque scenery around that mansion, which Scott 
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THE LATE MR. R. A. MORRITT, OF ROKEBY. 

visited in 1809, and again in 1812,as the guest of its then 
owner, The late Mr. Robert Ambrose Morritt, nephew to that 
gentleman, who died on Oct. 20—a sad event rendered still 
more afflicting to the family by the death, next day, of his 
younger son, a little boy of eight years—was born in 1816, son 
of the Rev. Robert Morritt, and succeeded to the Rokeby 
estate in 1874, on the death of his elder brother, Mr. W. J. S. 
Morritt, a noted sportsman, some time M.P. for the North 


Riding of Yorkshire. His uncle, Mr. John Morritt, the friend 


of Scott, was a classical scholar and antiquary, who early 
travelled in Greece, and published adissertation on the site of 
Troy. 





NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AT 
CAMBRIDGE. 


$y the munificence of Mrs. Lyne-Stephens of Lynford Hall, 
Norfolk, a beautiful Roman Catholic church has been erected 
at Cambridge. This edifice is situate at the Hyde-park corner 
of Hills-road, the main thoroughfare from the railway station, 
and with its lofty spire of 215 ft. is a prominent object. The 
cost of the structure (£70,000) has been entirely borne by 
Mrs. Lyne-Stephens. The Duke of Norfolk gave £3000 
towards the purchase of the site. The church is called the 
Church of Our Lady and the English Martyrs, and will 
ordinarily accommodate about three hundred persons. There 
is a magnificent baldachino over the high altar, and beautiful 
carving meets the eye at every turn both inside and outside 
the building. The stained-glass windows have been provided 
by Messrs. Hardman and Powell and Westlakeand Co., the organ 
by Messrs. Abbott and Smith, of Leeds. The architects were 
Messrs. Dunn and Hansom, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
builders Messrs. Rattee and Kett, Cambridge. At the opening 
ceremony, on Oct, 15, pontifical high mass was conducted by Dr. 
Riddell, Bishop of Northampton, assisted by other prelates and 
clergy. The sermon was preached by Bishop Hedley (Order 
of St. Benedict), of Newport and Menevia. ‘The musical 
portion of the service was rendered by the choir from the 
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THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Brompton Oratory. Among the clergy present were the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Birmingham, Clifton, Emmaus, 
Liverpool, Middlesbrough, Northampton, Nottingham, Ports- 
mouth, Shrewsbury, and Southwark. The laity included the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lady Margaret Howard, the Earl and 
Countess of Denbigh, Lord F. G. Osborne, Lady Herbert of 
Lea, Baron and Baroness A. von Hiigel, Sir Edward and Lady 


Blount, and Mrs, Lyne-Stephens. 





THE COURT, 
Among the places recently visited by the Queen are Birkhall, 
to which her Majesty drove on Oct. 15 to visit the Duchess of 
Albany, and the Glassalt Shiel, to which her Majesty, with 
Princess Beatrice, went on the 16th, returning to Balmoral 
next day. Viscount Cross and the Hon. Mrs. H. C. Legge have 
had the honour of dining at the Royal table. The Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale and Prince Francis Joseph of Batten- 
berg left the castle for the south on the 16th. The Queen and 
Princess Beatrice were present at Divine service at the parish 
church of Crathie on Sunday morning, the 19th, when the 
Communion was dispensed ; the Rev. A. Campbell officiated. 
In the afternoon her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, went 
to Abergeldie Mains and honoured Lady Biddulph with a 
visit.—On the 20th Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
arrived at the castle, attended by Miss Bauer and Major Bigge, 
who had met her Royal Highness at Aberdeen. Prince Henry 


of Battenberg, attended by Colonel J. Clerk, returned from 
Cluny. Viscount Cross had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal family. Lord Shand and Sir Charles 
Lennox Peel arrived at the castle, and were included in the 


Royal dinner party. The Queen held a Council at Balmoral 
on the 2Ist. when the necessary proclamations were signed 
proroguing Parliament till Nov. 25 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Vienna on Oct from 
his visit to Baron Hirsch at St. Johann. His Royal Highness 
shortly afterwards received Count Deym, Austrian Ambassador 


Is 


in London. On the 19th the Prince. wearing the uniform of 
his Austrian Hussar Regiment, paid a visit to the Emperor, 
which his Majesty shortly afterwards returned. His Royal 


Highness then called upon the Archdukes Charles Louis, 
Albert, and William. During the afternoon the Prince for- 
warded to the Emperor the portrait of himself in his Austrian 
Hussar uniform, painted by M. Angeli. A grand banquet 
was given at Schénbriinn in the evening in the Prince's honour. 
On the 20th the Prince drove to the Central Station of the 
Vienna Ambulance Society, which he inspected through- 
out. An imaginary case was arranged to show his Royal 
Highness the working of the institution by the medi- 
cal students. The Prince left Vienna by the Orient 
express on the afternoon of the 2Ist, and arrived at Paris in the 
evening, alighting at the H6étel Bristol.—The Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, left 
Marlborough House on the 16th for Sandringham, where they 
will reside until the return of the Prince of Wales. ‘The 
Princess, accompanied by the Duke of Clarence and Avondale 
and Princesses Victoria and Maud, and attended by Miss 
Knollys and Lieutenant-General Sir Dighton Probyn, was 
present at Divine service at the Church of St. Peter and Paul, 
West Newton, on Sunday morning, the 19th, having driven from 
Sandringham House. The Rev. F. A. J. Hervey, M.A., Rector 
of Sandringham and West Newton, Chaplain to the Queen and 
Domestic Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, officiated, and 
preached the sermon.—The Duke of Clarence and Avondale 
arrived at Marlborough House on the 17th from Scotland, going 
next day to Sandringham. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
The thirty-third season of the Popular Concerts at St. James's 
Hall opened on Oct. 20 with the first evening concert of the series 
The recurrence of this event has always a great and special 
interest for the London public, the performances being dis- 
tinguished alike for the general excellence of the artists 
engaged and of most of the music rendered. The immortal 
works of the great masters of the past—their string quartets 
and quintets, pianoforte sonatas, and other instrumental 
compositions—are here interpreted in a way that is worthy 
of the music; and vocal pieces are interspersed therewith 
by singers of more or renown. ‘The occasional intro- 
duction of new works by composers of the day is a laudable 
concession the of many to become 
acquainted with the productions of the present period. If this 


less 


to desire subscribers 


be not carried to excess, no reasonable objection can be made 
to it. With past experience, however, as to the compara- 
tively few instances in which such _ productions have 


justified their place in a Popular Concert programme, it is 
to be hoped that such experiments will be of exceptional 
occurrence. The opening concert of the new had 
a special interest in the reappearance of Madame Néruda 
and Sir Charles Hallé, after their recent return from their 
successful concert engagement in Australia. Each of these 
distinguished artists was enthusiastically welcomed by a 
crowded audience. ‘The lady led, with her well-known excel- 
lence, the first of the Rasoumowski quartets of Beethoven, and 
her name was associated with that of Sir Charles Hallé in some 
of Ernst and Heller's “ Pensées Fugitives” for violin and 
pianoforte, and with those of the same gentleman and Signor 
Piatti in Brahms's pianoforte trio in C minor. Sir Charles 
Hallé’s solo was Beethoven's sonata, op. 81, entitled “ Les 
Adieux, l’Absence, et le Retour,” one of the few works to which 
the master himself gave a distinctive title. The sonata was 
rendered with admirable care and finish. Vocal were 
contributed by Mr. B. Davies, Signor Romili having been the 
accompanist ° 


season 


solos 


Mr. George Grossmith gave one of his humorous and 
musical recitals at St. James’s Hall on Oct. 20. His programme 
included two new sketches, respectively entitled “On Tour, or 
Piano and I” and “What’s the world a-coming to?” In 
these, and in some clever imitations, Mr. Grossmith displayed 
those mimetic and musical talents which used to be so success- 
fully manifested in the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas, 
and have recently found equal favour with concert-room 
audiences. 


The marriage of Mr. Richard Shaw of Meyrick House, 
West Bromwich, Staffordshire, with Lady Mary Katherine 
Nelson, youngest daughter of Lord Nelson, took place at St. 
Thomas's Church, Regent-street, on Oct. 21. Lord Nelson 
gave his daughter away. 

Our recent Illustration of the burning of the Alhambra at 
Granada, in Spain, was from one of several sketehes with 
which we were favoured by Mr. Henry Stanier, the British 
Consul at Granada, to whom we have been indebted for 
sketches and letters on former occasions. Some details in the 
account of the fire, taken by us from the reports in the daily 
newspapers, were slightly incorrect,as it appears by comparing 
them with Mr. Stanier’s information. 

Mr. Gladstone made the first of a series of Midlothian 
speeches at Edinburgh on Oct. 21, the Earl of Rosebery pre- 
siding over a large and enthusiastic meeting. The right hon 
gentleman reviewed the course of public opinion on the Irish 
question since the General Election of 1886, contending that 
the Government had falsified every one of the pledges by 
which they at that time secured a Parliamentary majority. In 
the evening Mr.Gladstone attended Madame Adelina Patti's 
concert in the Music-Hall, which was crowded. The right hon. 
gentleman arrived about a quarter of an hour after the concert 
had begun, and he was received with loud cheers and some 
hisses, 
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Dr. Edersheim did in another, and their works contain 








much instruction—the “ Life of St. Paul,” differing by 
the addition of some references to Jewish Rabbinical 
lore and customs from the standard work of Conybeare 
and Howson, is the most useful of theseries; but the 
reader goes back to his New Testament as the only 
source of acquaintance with the personality of Christ, 
and with the three or four great Apostles. This is, 
perhaps, the most desirable result of Archdeacon 
Farrar’s most celebrated tasks of authorship. As a 
theologian, he has made his mark by earnest argu- 
ments and citations of ancient authority, in two 
volumes of lectures, “ Eternal Hope” and “ Mercy 
and Judgment,” against the belief in eternal 
existence of lost souls in a state of punishment. 
Many other writings of his, contributions to the 
“ Dictionary of the Bible,” the “ Biblical Cyclopedia,” 
the “Encyclopedia Britannica,” and the leading 
reviews, prove his great literary industry and the 
versatility of his mind. He has frequently lectured 
on various topics at the Royal Institution, at the 
British Association of Science, at Sion College, and 
at the Church Congresses. His recent speech, at the 
Hull Church Congress, on the grasping spirit of 
trade, has provoked a reply from the publishers of his 
own books. 
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BOARD-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
EXERCISING, 

There was an interesting spectacle at the Royal 
Albert Hall, on Oct. 14, at the annual competition in 
drill and physical exercises by children belonging to 
the public elementary schools of London. The first 
performance was military drill by boys for the 
challenge banner presented in 1876 by the Society of 
Arts ; the second was physical exercises, by boys of 
London Board schools for a banner presented by Mr, 
G. White; and the third was physical exercises, by 
girls attending Board schools, for a banner, presented 
in 1887 by Mr. J. 'T. Helby. The competitions were 
very interesting, the performances of the little girls 
being watched by the large audience with th 

attention, and loudly applauded. Colonel 
announced that the Bellenden-road, Peckham, School, 
which previously held the trophy, had won the 
banner for the military drill competition; the 
physical exercises competition for boys had resulted 
in the banner being awarded to the Scaw fell-street, 
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Hackney-road, School; and the girls belonging to 
the Montem-road School, Tollington-park, had won 
Mr. Helby’s banner. The performances were inter- 
spersed with a musical programme, and at the con- 
clusion addresses were delivered by Mr. Diggle, Mr. George 
White, Colonel Prendergast, Colonel Onslow, Mr. Whiteley, 
and Mr. Roston Bourke. ‘The banners were presented by Mrs, 
Alderman Savory, wife of the Lord Mayor-Elect. 
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There are es than this. It may be that the 
mn the is sitting in the verandah on an early 
summer evening, watching her boys playing cricket in the field 
the river, or listening to the chatter of her youngest 
undresses, and redresses the doll which her 

had given her only the day before yesterday as a 
iday present; or, if it is later in the evening, she may 

ng tothe thrush in the top of the great holly that 
obscures the view, but 
is the concert-room of her favourite 
inusician ; the river murmurs lazily over the little stone weir 
it the bottom of the garden, and the scent of the roses hangs 
heavily in the air 

She help recalling the day when her husband 
brought her home there, and how beautiful, how heaven-like 
the place her. Often and often as the 
happiness of her children in the holidays, as she feels her own 
happiness in watching them, the thought comes across her 
that it is all too good, too beautiful, and it must pass away, 
for she has done nothing to deserve it. And as her sons grew 
up, she confided her misgivings to them, and they understood 
her inward communings, for they had felt as she did. But 
to-night she has a feeling of sorrow which she cannot shake 
off; for sorrow is brought home to man, it often 
comes when the face of Nature wears her brightest, happiest 
And the evening was very beautiful 

It was the Speculating outside his regula: 
usiness, plunging beyond his proper depth—and the husband 

1s ruined, the family broken up, and the old home was “'To 
lol a fortune is nothing. Many men do it once 

times in a lifetime; but to lose a home isa serious 

matter, for it is a loss which is wellnigh irreparable. 
When a house has been the home of several generations of 
I 1, tl lren are not whole and perfect entities in 
themselves ; they must be taken, as it were, with the house 
that nurtured them. The house, the gardens, the river, and 
woods have entered into their souls and become part of 
them. To take away their home is to up them when it is 
too late to transplant them safely into other soils. It is true 
that, when they marry and have what they are pleased to call 
homes of to thrive well enough, and 
do not repine unduly at their separation from the old home. 
But the old home is still there, and they change their climate, 
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THE ENGLISH AT CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY, 
first Christian edifice in the south of Norway was erected 

Dp. 1147, in honour of the Holy Virgin and St. Edmund, on 
Hovedoen, an island just outside the harbour of Christiania, 
by Cistercian monks from the Abbey of Kirkstead, in Lincoln. 
The Bishop, in a most interesting address, dealt with the story 
of the young King Edmund's life. After the service, his 
Lordship was entertained at luncheon by the members of the 
sritish community and congregation, eighty of whom were 
present. On the following day the Bishop held a confirmation, 
at which five boys and two girls were confirmed. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF SIENA. 

The fire which broke out, on Oct. 17, in the exterior gallery and 
leaden roof of the cupola, which was undergoing repairs, has 
not essentially damaged this famous edifice, the architectural 
glory of one of the most interesting of ancient Italian 
cities. Siena, in Tuscany, the political rival of Florence 
in the thirteenth century, never attained to equal wealth 
and luxury, but has its grand Palazzo Pubblico, called 
“Tl Mangia,” adorned with fresco paintings, and its Duomo, 
left unfinished on account of the scarcity of workmen and 
money after the plague that visited this city. The west 
front, the dome, the transept, and the canpanile tower—the 
last being of alternate slips or stripes of black and yeliow 
marble—are the parts completed. They are designed in a 
mixture of the Gothic and Roman styles ; but the richness 
of the materials, various coloured marbles, and the abund- 
ance of sculptured decorations, make up for the lack of 
unity in the outlines of the building. It is satisfactory to 
learn that no injury has been done to the sculptures and 
frescoes in the interior, and that the cupola can be repaired. 


The Queen has appointed Mr. Henry Charles Heath, of 
Pall-mall East, Miniature-Painter to her Majesty 
The twenty-second National Cat Show was opened, on 
21, at the Crystal Palace, and was very largely attended 
£1000 from Mr. F. 
next four years, in 
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The London City Mission has received 
A. Bevan, to be repeated annually for the 
memory of his father 

On the occasion of the Bishop of Chester's visitation in his 
Oct. 21, the Duke of Westminster presented a 
pastoral staff l the clergy and laity of the 
diocese. The Bishop, in accepting it, declared his intention 
of using it, as well as a mitre which had been presented by an 
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According to the Registrar-General’s deaths 
l ending Oct. 18 


registered in London during the week were 
1741, exceeding by 110 the average numbers in the correspond- 
ing weeks of the last ten years. There was a great increase in 
the deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs, the total 
being 340, as against 197 in the previous week. 
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NEW BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
g Rev. Anthony Wilson Thorold, D.D., 
Rochester, who is translated to the See of 
Winchester, was born June 13, 1825, second son of the Rev. 
Edward Thorol Hougham-with-Marston, Lincoln- 
hire, and grat of John Thorold, ninth Baronet, of 
Marston and of Syston Park, near Grantham, belon t 
one of the most ancient families in England, 
were the Norman Conquest ; 
Baronetcy was created 1642. He dueated at 
College, Oxford, where he gained mathematical honours 
7, took his M.A 1850, heing ordained, was 
sessively, from 1855 to 1857, Curate of Trinity Church, 
S68, Rector of St. Giles-in-the- 
Minister of Curzon 
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rylebone; from 1857 to 
lds, Bloomsbury ; from 1868 to 1869, 
Chapel. Mayfair; and from 1869 to 1877, Vicar of St 
Pancras, Euston-square, being also, from 1874, a Residentiary 
Canon of York Minster,and for some time Examining Chaplain 
to the Archbishop of York. The London parish clergy have, 
in all ages, some of the best of the English Church ; but 
none in our day have more cntirely won the affectionate esteem 
and confidence of their congregations than Canon Thorold 
did in the great parish of St. Pancras; his style as a preacle1 
correct, and simple—was very impressive, witl 

xpression of heart-felt convict 
singularly winnit listeners. He was no platform- 
speaker or declaimer, but was assiduous in superintending, 
and judgment, the missions, and 
charities of the parish. Usually wearing the black gown in 
the pulpit, and teaching a Liberal Evangelical doctrine, he 
avoided all controversy with inclined to High 
and when, in 1887, he became Bishop of Rochester, 
protected more than one clergyman of South 
London whose legal freedom in matters of ritual had been 
assailed. Bishop Thorold’s administration of that 
has signally earned the approval of just men of all 
parties among the clergy ; and he has been successful in his 
efforts to raise funds for building new churches in the populous 
south-eastern suburbs of the Metropolis, included within his 
fie is the author of two small volumes— 
( and * The Gospel of Christ’ 
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excellent treatises ol 
‘Married Life,” and some reminiscences of a tour in Palestine. 
The Bishop is a widower, his second wife, a daughter of the 
late Mr. John Labouchere, having died in 1877. 

The Portrait is froma photograph by Messrs. Fradelle 
Young, 246, 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR SELLAR. 
Dr. William Young Sellar, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Humanity 
in the University of Edinburgh, the accomplished author of 
“Roman Poets of the Augustan Age and * Roman Poets of 
the Republic.” died at his residence, Kenbank, near Dalry, on 
Oct. 12. He was of the late Mr Patrick Sellar, of 
Morvich. in Sutherlandshire, and brother of the Mr. 
Alexander Craig Sellar, M.P He was born in 1825, 
and educated at the Edinburgh Academy and at the 
University of Glasgow, from which he passed to 
Balliol Oxford. He held first a Snell 
Exhibition and subsequently a scholarship; took 
a first class in Litere Humaniores, and became a 
Fellow of Oriel For time he served as 
assistant Professor at Durham, Glasgow, and St. 
Andrews, and was chosen Professor of Greek in the 
last-named University. In 1863 he was transferred 
to the Chair of Humanity at Edinburgh. 
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THE LATE M. SAINTON. 

This eminent violinist died on Oct. 17. Prosper 
Philippe Catherine Sainton was born at Toulouse in 
1813. He became early distinguished as a skilful 
sclo performer. His career from 1844 was chiefly 
in this country, where he became eminent, not 
brilliant soloist, but also asa leader of orchestral 
performances, likewise as a conductor. On 
the establishment of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent- 
Garden, he was made leader of the orchestra. This post 
he held until 1871, when he accompanied Michael 
Costa to the rival house, where he remained till 1880. At 
different times he has been leader of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society and the Philharmonic Band, leader of the Birmingham 
Festivals, conductor of the State Band, and Violin Solo to the 
Queen. His works comprise two concertos for the violin with 
orchestra, a solo de concert, a rondo mazurka, three romances, 
various airs, and numerous fantasias on operas. In 1860 M. 
Sainton married Miss Dolby, the well-known English contralto 
singer. 
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THE POTATO DISEASE IN IRELAND. 
There is good cause to hope and believe that the diseased con- 
dition of the potatoes, consequent on wet autumn weather this 
year. is confined to certain north-western districts of Mayo, 
Donegal, and Galway, where it may occasion local distress. 
The Government relief measures, including grants of food and 
of seed potatoes, are accompanied by the publication of a few 
simple agricultural instructions, which have been put in prac- 
tice in some places by official order, to serve as an example. All 
diseased tubers, old sets,decayed and decaying stems, are removed 
from the ground and burnt in heaps; the potatoes which are 
only partly diseased are boiled, and while hot are packed in 
barrels, or in other large vessels, rammed down tight and 
covered with earth to exclude the air ; they will keep as food 
for pigs. The sound potatoes are to be kept dry, in small 
quantities together, carefully separated from the soil in which 
the bad potatoes have grown. Seed of a different variety 
should be chosen for the new planting, which should be done, 
in dry land, early in February, or even in January, while low 
lands and bog should be laid in ridges to drain and become dry. 


Our Portrait of the late Professor W. Y. Sellar is from a 
photograph by Mr Lafayette, of Dublin ; and that of the late 
M. Sainton, by Walery, Regent-street. 

The Queen has honoured Signor Lago by subscribing for 
the Royal box during the Royal Italian Opera season at 
Covent-Garden 

The Rev Richard George Glasebrook, M.A., Head Master of 
the Manchester Grammar School, has been appointed Head 
Master of succession to the Rev. J. M 
Wilson 

Mr. J. S. Dugdale, Q.C., M.P., Recorder of Birmingham 
was married to Miss Alice Carleton, third daughter of Genera. 
Henry Alexander Carleton, C B.. at Honington, on Oct, 21 
The ceremony was performed by the Bishop of Worceste 
assisted by the Rev E. H Boddington, Vicar of Honington 
The bride was given away by her father. 


Clifton College, in 
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1. Boiling and Packing Partially Disease Tubers. 2. Burning Stalk }. Poor Law Inspection: Investigating Potato Blight. 4. Ploughing out Potatoes, 


MEASURES TO CHECK THE POTATO DISEASE IN IRELAND. 
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that was no more 

s he supposed 

ld; then he 

terday, and 


you ev 


xclaimed the King: ‘fa good 
} izgage but his weapor and 1 

duty Now look! I can both relieve you 
here and excuse with reason both ample 
going me to me as soon us you have 

ready for you a crip seale { 

yet gone over to England with 


rio yesterday, and this charge shall be 

crip straight to the Queen in England 
nks, away ! away! thou wilt be the most popular 

vy realm before the sun goes down, I fear.’’ 

knew how honourable was this business that the 
id planned for me, and made my utmost dispatch 
ent to one esquire and my spare armour to another 
rripped the many bronzed hands of my tough com- 
id told them (alas! unwittingly what a lie that were ! 
i ( gain; then I bestowed my charger (Jove 
tant was the gift!) upon the next in rank below me, 
ted Isobel’s light war-horse, and paid my debts, and 
| accounts, and was back at our great captain’s tent 
chaplain was sanding the last lines upon that dis- 
vhich was to startle yonder fair country waiting so 


expectant across the narrow sea. 
Chey rolled it up in silk and leather and put it in a metal 
evlinder, and shut the lid and sealed it with the King’s own 

l, and then he gave it to m 

** Take this,”’ he said, ‘‘ straight to the Queen, and give it 

» her own hands se close and silent, for you will know it 

not meet to be robbed of thy news upon the road: but 

eed not tell you of what becomes a trusty messenger 

There! so, strap it in thy girdle, and God speed thee—surely 
ich big news was never packed so small before.’ 

I left the Royal tent and vaulted into the ready saddle 
without. One hour, I thought, as the swift steed’s head was 
turned to the westward, may take me to the shore, and two 
others may set me on foot in England. Then, if they have 
relays upon the road, three more will see me kneeling at the 
lady’s feet, the while her fingers burst these seals. Lord! 
how they shall shout this afternoon! how the ’prentices shall 
toss their caps, and the fat burghers crowd the narrow streets, 
ind every rustic hamlet green ring to the sky with gratitude! 
\h ! six hours I thought might do the journey ; but read, and 
you shall see how long it took. 

Scouring over the low grassy plains as hard as the good 
horse could gallop, with the grey sea broadening out ahead 
with every mile we went, full of thoughts of a busy past and 
uncertain future, I hardly noticed how the wind was freshening. 
Yet, when we rode down at last by a loose hill road to the 
beach, strong gusts were piping amid the treetops, and the 
King’s galleys were lurching and rolling together at their 
anchors by the landing-stage as the short waves came crowd- 
ing in, one close upon another, under the first pressure of a 
coming storm. 

But, wind or no wind, I would cross; and I spoke to the 
captain of the galleys, showing him my pass with its Royal 
signet, and saying I must have a ship at once, though all the 
cave of Eblis were let loose upon us. That worthy, weather- 
beaten fellow held the mandate most respectfully in one hand, 
while he pulled his grizzled beard with the other and stared 
out into the north, where, under a black canopy of lowering 
sky, the sea was seamed with grey and hurrying squalls, then 
turned to the cluster of sailors who were crowded round us— 
guessing my imperious errand—to know who would start upon 
it. And those rough salts swore no man of sanity would 
venture out—not even fora King’s generous bounty—not even 
to please victorious Edward would they go—no, nor to ease the 
expectant hearts of twenty thousand wives, or glad the proud 
eyes of ten score hundred mothers. It was impossible, they 
suid—see how the frothy spray was flying already over the 
harbour bar, and how shrill the frightened sea-mews were 
rising high above the land!—no ship would hold together in 

wh a wind as that brewing out over there, no man this side 
of hell could face it—and yet, and yet, “* Why!” laughed a 
leathery fellow, slapping his mighty fist into his other palm, 
‘as I was born by Sareham, and knew the taste of salt spray 
near as early as I knew my mother’s milk, it shall never be 
said I was frightened by a hollow sky and a Frenchman's 
wind Ill be your pilot, Sir.”’ 

‘And I will go wherever old Harry dares,’’ put in a 
stout young fellow. ‘‘And I.”’ ‘‘And I.”’ ‘And I,” was 
chorused on every side, as the brave English seamen caught 
the bold infection, and in a brief space there, under the lee of 
the grey harbour jetty, before a motley cheering crowd, all in 
the blustering wind and rain, I rode my palfrey up the sloping 
way, and on to the impatient tossing little barque that was to 
bear the great news to England. 

We stabled the good steed safe under the half-deck for- 
ward, set the mizzen and cast off the hawser, and soon the 
little vessel's prow was bursting through the crisp waves at the 
harbour mouth, her head for home, and behind, dim through 
the rainy gusts, the white house-fronts of the beach village, 
and far away the uplands where the English army lay. We 
reefed and set the sails as we drew from the land, but truly 
those fellows were right when they hung back from sharing 
the peril and the glory with me! The strong blue waters of 
the midland sea whereon I first sailed my merchant barque 
were like the ripples of a sheltered pond to the roaring trench 
and furrows of this narrow northern strait. All day long we 
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fought to westward, and every hour we spent the wind came 
tronger and more keenly out of the black funnel of the north, 
and the waves swelled broader and more monstrous. By noon 
Ww aw the English shore gleam ghostly white through the 
flying reek in front ; but by then, so fierce was the north-easte) 
wling, that, though we went to windward and off again, doing 
ull that good seamen could, now stealing a spell ahead, and 
on losing it amid a blinding squall, we could not near the 
glish port for which we aimed, there, in the cleft of the 
hite cliffs 

a long time of this, our captain came to me where I 

leant, watchful, against the mast, and said 

‘* The King has made an order, as you will know, all vessels 
from France are to sail for his town of Dover there, and nowhere 
else, on pain of a fine that would go near to swamp such as we.”’ 

‘*G;ood skipper,’’ I answered, ‘‘ I know the law, but there 
ire exceptions to every rule, which, well taken, only cast the 
more honour on general stringency. King Edward would have 
vou make that port at all reasonable times ; but if you cannot 
reach it, as you surely cannot now, you are not bound to sail 
me, his messenger, to Paradise in lieu thereof. I pray you, 
put down your helm and run, and take the nearest harbour 
the wind will let us.” At this the captain turned upon his 

] ll plea ed, and ou ] ip came round, and now, before 

tiled pe rh ips a little easie 

ircely bettered our fortune A short time befor 

\ wallowed heavily in the long furrows, my poor 

yw thrown and broke her fore legs over her tressl 

ud between fear and pain screamed so loud and shrill, it 
led even my stalwart sailors. Then, later on, as we rode 
frothy summit of a giant wave, our topmast snapped, and 
among us, and the wild loose ropes writhed and lashed 

it worse than a hundred biting serpents, and the bellow- 

ing sail, like a great bull, jerked and strained for a moment 
o that I thought that it would unstep the mast itself, and 
then went all to tatters with a hollow boom, while we, knee- 
deep in the swirling sea that filled our hollow, deckless ship, 
rentle and simple, ’prentice and knight, whipped out oul 
knives and gave over to the hungry ocean all that riven tackle 

It was cnough to make the toutest heart beat low to ride 
in such a creaking, retching cockle-shell over the hill and dak 
of that stupendous water. Now, out of the tumble and hiss, 
down we would go, carecring down the glassy side of a mighty 
green slope, the creamy white water boiling under our low- 

unk bows, and there, in mid-hollow, with the tempest howl- 

ing overhead, we would have for a breathing space a blessed 
pe ll of seeming calm And then, ere we could taste that 
cant felicity, the recling floor would swell beneath us, and out 
of the watery glen, hurtled by some unseen power, we rose 
again up, up to th pume and spray, to the wild shouting 
wind that thrilled our hummme cordage and lay heavy upon 
us, while the gleaming turmoil through which we staggered 
and rushed leapt at our fleeting sides like packs of white sea- 
wolves, and all the heaving leaden distance of the storm lay 
pread in turn before us—then down again 

Hour atter hour we reeled down the English coast with the 
wild mid-channel in fury on our left and the dim-seen ram- 
parts of breakers at the cliff feet on our right. Then, as we 
went, the light began to fail us. Our weather-beaten steers- 
man’s face, which had looked from his place by the tiller so calm 
and steadfast over the war of wind and sea, became troubled, 
and long and anxiously he scanned the endless line of surf 
that shut us fromthe many little villages and creeks we were 
passing 

** You see, Sir Knight.’’ shouted the captain to me, as, wet 
through, we held fast to the same rope—** ’tis a question with 
us whether we find a shelter before the light goes down, 01 
whether we spend a night like this out on the big water: 
vonder.”’ 

** And does he,’’ I asked, ‘‘ who pilots us know of a nea 
harbour ¢”’ 

**Ah! there is one somewhere hereabout, but with a 
perilous bar across the mouth, and the tide serves but poorly 
for getting over. If we can cross it there is a dry jacket and 
supper for all this evening; and if we do not, may the saints 
in Paradise have mercy on us !”’ 

‘*' Try, good fellow, try !’’ I shouted; ‘‘ many a dangerous 
thing comes easier by the venturing, and I am already a 
laggard post !’’ So the word was passed for each man to stand 
by his place, and through the gloom and storm, the beating 
spray and the wild pelting rain, just as the wet evening fell, 
we neared the land. 

We swept in from the storm, and soon there was the bar 
plain enough—a shining thunderous crescent—glimmering 
pallid under the shadow of the land, a frantic hell of foam 
and breakers that heaved and broke and surged with an 
infernal storm-deriding tumult, and tossed the fierce white 
fountains of its rage mast-high into the air, and swirled and 
shone and crashed in the gloom, sending the white litter of 
its turmoil in broad ghostly sheets far into that black still 
water we could make out beyond under the veil of spume and 
foam hanging above that boiling cauldron. Straight to it we 
went through the cold, fierce wind, with the how] of the black 
night behind us, and the thunder of that shine before. We 
came to the bar, and I saw the white light on the strained 
brave faces of my silent friends. I looked aft, and there was 
the helmsman calm and strong, unflinchingly eyeing the 
infernal belt before us. I saw all this in a scanty second, and 
then the white hell was under our bows and towering high 
above our stern a mighty crested, foam-seamed breaker. 
With the speed of a javelin thrown by a strong hand, we 
rushed into the wrack; one blinding moment of fury and 
turmoil, and then I felt the vessel stagger as she touched the 
sand; the next instant her sides went all to splinters under my 
very feet, and the great wave burst over us and rushed thunder- 
ing on in conscious strength, and not two planks of that ill- 
fated ship, it seemed, were still together. 

Over and over through the swirl and hum I was swept, the 
dying cries of my ship-fares sounding in my ears like the wail 
of disembodied spirits—now, for a moment, I was high in the 
spume and ruck, gasping and striking out as even he who 
likes his life the least will gasp in like case, and then, with 
thunderous power, the big wave hurled me down into the 
depth, down, down, into the inky darkness with all the noises 
of Inferno in my ears, and the great churning waters pressing 
on me till the honest air seemed leagues above, and my 
strained, bursting chest was dying for a gasp. Then again, 
the hideous, playful waters would tear asunder and toss me 
high into the keen strong air, with the yellow stars dancing 
above, and the long line of the black coast before my salt 
tear-filled eyes, and propped me up just so long as I might 
get half a gasping sigh, and hear the storm beating wildly on 
the farther side of the bar ; then the mocking sea would laugh 
in savage frolic, and down again. Gods! right into the abyss 
of the nether turmoil, fathoms deep, like a strand of worthless 
sea-wrack, scouring over the yellow sand-beds where neve 
living man went before, all in the cruel fingers of the icy 
midnight sea, was I tossed here and there. 

And when I did not die, when the savage sea, like a great 
beast of prey, let me live by gasps to spread its enjoyment the 
more, and tossed and teased me, and shouted so hideous in my 
cars and weighed me down—why, the la-t spark of epirit in mc 


burnt up on a sudden, fierce and angry. I set my teeth and 
struck out hard and strong. Ah! and the sea grew somewhat 
sleek when I grew resolute, and, after some minutes of this 
new struggle, rolled more gently and buried me less deep 
each time in its black foam-ribbed vortex, and, presently, il 
half an hour perhaps, the thunder of the bar was all behind m 
instead of round about, the stars were steadier in their places, 
the dim barrier of the land frowned through the rain direct 
above, and a few minutes more, wondrous spent and weary, 
the black water flowing in at my low and swollen lips with 
every stroke, yet strong in heart and hopeful, I found myself 
floating up a narrow estuary on a dim, foam-flecked but 
peaceful tide. 

The strong but gentle current swept in with the flowing 
water under the dark shadows of the land, past what seemed, 
in the wet night-gloom, like rugged banks of tree and forest, 
and finally floated me to where, among loose boulders and 
sand, the tamed water was lapping on a smooth and level 
beach. I staggered ashore, and sat down as wet and sorry us 
well could be. Life ran so cold and numb within, it seemed 
scarce worth the cost spent in keeping. My scrip was still at 
my side, but my sword was gone, my clothing torn to ribbons, 
and a more buffeted messenger never eyed askance the scroll 
that led him into such a plight. Where was Iy The great 
gods who live for ever alone could tell, yet surely scores of 
miles from where I should be! I got to my feet, reeking 
with wet and spray, the gusty wind tossing back the black 
Phrygian locks from off my forehead, and glared around. 
Sigh, sigh, sigh went the gale in the pines above, whil 
mournful pipings came about the shore like wandering voices, 
und the sea boomed sullenly out yonder in the darkness! | 
stared and stared, and then started back a pace and stared 
again. I turned round on my heel and glowered up th: 
narrow inlet and out to sea: then at the beetling crags above 
and the dim-seen mounds inland ; then all on a sudden burst 
into a scornful laugh—a wild angry laugh that the rocks 
bandied about on the wet night-air and sent back to me 
blended with all the fitful sobs and moaning of the wind. 

The lonely harbour, that of a thousand harbours I had 
come to, was the old British beach. It was my Druid priestess’s 
village place that I was standing on ! 

I laughed long and loud as I, the old trader in wine and 
olives—I, the felucca captain, with cloth and wine below and 
au comely red-haired slave on deck—I, again, in other guise, 
Royal Edward’s chosen messenger—as good a knight as ever 
jerked a victorious brand home into its scabbard—stood ther 
with chattering teeth and shaking knee, mocking fate and 
strange chance in reckless spirit. I laughed until my mood 
changed ona sudden ; and then, swearing by twenty forgotten 
hierarchies | would not stand shivering in the rain for any wild 
pranks that Fate might play me, I staggered off on to the hard 
ground. 

Every trace of my old village had long since gone; yet, 
though it were a thousand years ago I knew my way about with 
a strange certainty. LIleft the shore, and pushed into the over 
hanging woods, dark and damp and sombre, and presently I even 
found a well-known track (for these things never change) ; and, 
half glad and half afraid—a strange, tattered, dismal prodigal 
come strangely home—I pushed by dripping branch and 

hadowy coverts, out into the open grass hills beyond. 

Here, on some ghostly tumuli near about, the grey shine of 
the night showed scattered piles of mighty stones and broken 
circles that once had been our temples and the burial places 
for great captains. I turned my steps to one of these on the 
elbow of a little ridge overlooking the harbour and, perhaps, 
two hundred paces inland from it, and found a vast lichened 
‘lab of stupendous bulk undermined by weather, and all on a 
slope with a single entrance underneath one end. Did ever 
man ask lodgment in like circumstances? It was the burial 
mound of an old Druid headman, and I laughed a little again 
to think how well I had known him—grim old Ufner of th« 
Reeking Altars. Hoth! what a cruel, bloody old priest he 
was !—never did a man before, I chuckled, combine such piety 
and savagery together. How that old fellow’s cruel small 
eyes did sparkle with native pleasure as the thick pungent 
smoke of the sacrificial fire went roaring up, and the hiss and 
splutter half drowned the screaming of men and women pent 
in their wicker cages amid that blaze! Oh! Old Ufner liked 
the smell of hot new blood, and there was no music to his 
British ear like the wail of a captive’s anguish. And then for 
me to be pattering round his cell like this in the gusty dark 
midnight, shivering and alone, patting and feeling the mighty 
lid of that great crypt, and begging a friendly shelter in my 
stress and weariness of that ghostly hostelry—it was surely 
strange indeed. 

Twice or thrice I walked round the great coffer—it was 
near as big as a herdsman’s cottage—and then, finding no 
other crack or cranny, stopped and stooped before the tiny 
portal at the lower end. I saw as I knelt that that 
tremendous slab was resting wondrous lightly on a single 
point of upright stone set just like the trigger of an urchin’s 
mouse-trap, but, nothing daunted, pushing and squeezing, in 
I crept, and felt with my hands all that I could not see. 

The foxes and the weather had long since sent all there 
was of Ufner to dust. All was bare and smooth, while round 
the sides were solid deep earth-planted slabs of rock—no one 
knew better than I how thick they were and heavy !—and on 
the floor a soft couch of withered leaves and grasses. 

Now one more sentence, and the chapter is ended. I had 
not coiled myself down on those leaves a minute, my weary 
head had nodded but once upon my arm, my eyelids drooped 
but twice, when, with a soundless start, undermined by the 
fierce storm, and moved a fatal hair’s-breadth by my passage, 
the propping key-stone fell in, and all at once my giant root 
began to slide. ‘That vast and ponderous stone, that had 
taken two tribes to move, was slipping slowly down, and as it 
went, all along where it ground, a line of glowing lambent 
fire, a smoking hissing band of dust marked its silent irre- 
sistible progress—a hissing belt of dust, and glow that shone 
for a half-moment round the fringe of that stupendous 
portal—and then, too late, as I tottered to my weary knees, 
and extended a feeble hand towards the entrance, that mighty 
door came toa rest, that ponderous slab, that scarce a thousand 
men could move, fell with a hollow click three inches into the 
mortices of the earth-bound walls, and there in that mighty 
coffer I was locked—fast, deep, and safe ! 

I listened. Not a sound, not a breath of the storm without 
moved in that strange chamber. I stared about, and not onc 
cranny of light broke the smooth velvet darkness. What 
mattered it? I was weary and tired—to-morrow I would shout 
and someone might hear, to-night I would rest; and, Jove 
how deep and warm and pleasant was that leafy bed that 
chance had spread there on the floor for me! 

’ finued 


The Russian Government will shortly form a Commission, 
consisting of representatives of various specially qualified 
public administrations and institutions, with instructions to 
prepare a scheme for opening up trade routes in Central Asia. 
either by means of works for connecting the Amn Daria with 
the Caspian Sea. or by the construction of a railway from 
Urenbarg to Tashkent. 
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JANET. 

Spare as a wire, fifty or sixty years of age, clean as a needle, 
and a terrible woman to talk—that was Janet. Indefatigably 
active, it was nevertheless probably quite as much her oratory 
as her work that kept her thin. When she would turn from 
her occupation in the lower kitchen and, with pale earnest 
features and quick eyes under her wisp of grey hair, take to 
detailing the latest hap that had befallen her, she herself 
seemed almost conscious of her spareness, and her fingers 
would wander restlessly about her sharp elbows and the bony 
edge of her stays. Her chief concern in life was to hold her 
own against the wicked world, to preserve her respectability 
and independence. This she did rigidly, and, jealous of 
encroachment at every point, the doing of it brought her into 
constant collision with her employers and neighbours. The 
story of these collisions formed her most unfailing subject 
of talk. 

Among employments which afforded the slender pittance 
of her livelihood was the cleaning of a bank in the little 
market town, and there she was continually finding it necessary 
to vindicate her character. All men, she believed, were to be 
distrusted more or less, but the agent of the bank, she was 
assured, made a special point of trying her honesty by putting 
temptation in her way. Accordingly, the bewildered man was 
the perpetual object of her self-justifying feud. Many a story 
she had to tell of his subtle machinations, but one in especial 
is worth recording. ‘The moment the exciting episode was 
over she flew to her most patient confidant, the housekeeper 
down at the Grey House, to detail her triumph. Upon sweep- 
ing the floor of the bank as usual in the morning, it appeared, 
she had discovered lying in an odd corner a half-crown. ‘To 
any other person this might have seemed a simple enough 
occurrence: to Janet’s discerning eye it was much more. 
Flying straightway for a nail and a hammer, she tacked the 
half-crown down on the spot. Then, waiting till the bank 
agent came in, she marched him to the place, showed him the 
pinioned coin, and, in her own phrase, “ tell’t him he needna 
try to temp’ Janet Dempster wi’ nane o’ his filthy lucre.” The 
poor man was probably too much surprised and amused to take 
offence at the incident ; but it afforded immense satisfaction 
to Janet herself, and ever afterwards she felt justified in 
assuming a tone of moral superiority over her supposed 
adversary which no further circumstance could abrogate. 

All Janet’s demonstrations of independence, however, were 
not thus smoothly accomplished. One of them, indeed, was 
once on the point of ending tragically enough. 

Her chief source of income was the keeping in order of one 
of the town’s Dissenting kirks. This occupied her, sweeping 
and dusting, for two or three days in each week ; and on 
Sundays she acted as attendant at one of the kirk doors. The 
duties of her office, however, in Janet's eyes did not end here, 
When she spoke of the kirk, one would have supposed it her 
own particular property ; and, to see her stiff, erect figure and 
alert glance in her pew of a Sunday, it might have been thought 
she had all the consciences of the congregation in her keeping. 
Whether she considered such a charge part of her duty, 
it is certain that she kept a strict eye upon the doctrines and 
doings of the minister. This it was which brought her into 
trouble. Had she been allowed her own way, she would 
have ruled the good man with a rod of iron, and his 
life, under her supervision, would hardly have been 
worth two straws. For a long time Janet confined her candid 
criticism of pulpit doctrine to the ears of her private friends, 
but a day came when she presumed upon a further step, and 
proceeded to intimate her opinions to the minister himself. 
[t was a Monday, and Janet was occupied in the usual way in 
putting pews and pulpit cushions into order, when Mr. Belford 
happened to come into the kirk. 

“ Well, Janet,” he said, “‘ Monday is a busy day for you.” 

“*Deed ay, Sir,” answered Janet, turning round, brush in 
hand, and doubtless feeling by inspiration that her occasion 
had cume: “the pu’pit has aye to be keepit free o' dust, if it 
canna be keepit free o’ heresy.” 

“Ah!” said the minister, perhaps a trifle amused, “ and 
you think the kirk in danger, then?” 

“Deed, Sir, that’s just what I’m thinkin’; an’ "—here Janet 
struck at the root of the matter—* to be plain wi’ ye, when I 
heard ye preach yesterday about the ‘magnanimous Esau,’ | 
said to Mrs. , says I”— 

But the minister had heard enough. “My good woman,” 
he interrupted, “each of us has an appointed office. Keep 
you the church free from dust, and leave me to keep it free 
from heresy.” 

Janet was left standing alone, confounded. She had meant 
to do what she thought her spiritual duty, and, instead, she 
found herself the recipient of rebuke. The reproof was 
probably no more than the occasion demanded ; but she chose 
to look upon it as a personal affront. Ina few minutes she 
had closed the kirk, marched to the manse, and, delivering up 
the key, resigned her occupation. Recounting the incident 
excitedly in the kitchen of the Grey House half an hour later, 
she declared that she would never go back to work either at 
kirk or manse till the minister apologised. No apology, how- 
ever, came, and,as week after week passed, Janet neither 
dusted nor kept the door of the kirk. All the time she was 
fretting her life out for the loss of her post of importance. 
By-and-by it was discovered that, alone in her clean little 
house, she was starving silently for actual lack of means. A 
deacon of the kirk went to persuade her to return to her 
occupation ; but it was of no use—Janet was tearful, but 
obdurate. At last, from fear that the poor creature would 
literally die of want, the minister himself had to go and 
explain that he had meant her no affront, and beg of her to 
come back. Then she returned triumphant. 

There was only one man for whom Janet had a wholesome 
fear. That was the master of the Grey House. To be fair, it 
must be said that he had quite as lively a fear for her. She 
was his tenant, but she also went to wash for his housekeeper, 
and then her querulous speech was to be heard running on all 
day in the lower regions of the house. “Ha, bother!” the 
old gentleman would exclaim over his morning paper, as that 
voice reached his ear, “is that that woman's tongue again?” 
Upon one occasion, it is said, worried beyond endurance, he 
made a sudden descent to the lower kitchen, and, unexpectedly 
appearing in the midst of her harangue, strack her dumb 
with a loud “ Hold your tongue, woman!” It was when the 
day came for receiving her petty rent that the old gentleman 
was most apprehensive. Generally she had some request to 
make for new locks, new paint, or some other trifle. It required 
a deal of courage on her part to face him with this, but once 
before him she would persist in her demand with such querulous 
volubility that out of sheer irritation he surrendered the point. 
“Very well, very well,” he would exclaim desperately, * have 
the door painted as you wish, and say no more about it.” 

To look at the gaunt grey woman haranguing over her 
wrongs in the midst of the kitchen floor, no one would have 
supposed that somewhere in her past there had been anything 
of the nature of a love-story. This there had been, however, 
and one day she told it. When she was a young woman, 
nursing her bed-ridden mother, a neighbour, it appeared, had 
courted her, “His name,” she said, “was Willie Munro. | 








saw him for lang lookin’ my way. When I went to the well 
at nicht he wad be there, and wad help me wi’ the water- 
stoups. Mony a gentle thing he said, and I likit him weel, 
wi’ his kindly blue eyne. But I had my mither to help, 
and when he askit me to marry him, I said I maun bide 
awhile. Then my mither dee’d, and when I was lookin’ that 
he should come for me, he had ta’en up wi’ my sister Bess.” 

That was the simple story—the story of a simple life. 
Even the sisterly sacrifice was poorly requited. 
widow, behaved but badly, After many wanderings, she came 
back a wreck to Janet's door, and was taken in again. Bess 
was the secret shadow on her sister’s life. In the midst of 
Janet's endeavours to maintain respectability Bess would have 
an outbreak, and then the eager efforts of the one sister to 
screen the other from disgrace were sometimes piteous to dis- 
cover. Upon one occasion Bess came home furious, and shut 
her sister out of the house. when, rather than attract the 
attention of the neighbours, Janet actually spent the night in 
a shed in her little garden. Strangely enough, as sometimes 
happens, the long-suffering woman seemed to bear no grudge 
for all this ; and when Bess at last died of her excesses, Janet 
had her buried with all honour and expense. 

When Janet herself finally fell ill, it was discovered for the 
first time that she had several wealthy relatives. ‘hese came 
forward with a wish to do her some kindness. However, with 
obstinate independence, she would have none of it. She had 
“never been beholden to nane o' them, and there wasna time 
to begin now.” At her death it was found that she had 
appointed the master of the Grey House her executor, and that 
her few possessions were to be sold for the poor of the kirk 


which she would dust no longer. G. E.-T 
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NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME MUNICIPAL 
HALL. 
On Tuesday, Oct. 14, the Lord Mayor of London, accompanied 
by the two Sheriffs, opened the new Municipal Hall and Free 
Library at Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staffordshire. The building 
has been erected at a cost of £15,000, and is of handsome 
proportions. It includes a council chamber, a school of art, a 
public reading-room and library, and a large assembly-room., 
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THE MUNICIPAL HALL, NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 


Many thousands of people assembled, and there was a pro- 
cession through the streets, which were profusely decorated. 
The Lord Mayor, with a golden key,'opened the main door 
of the new buildings, and was subsequently presented with 
an address, in which reference was made to the fact that 
Newcastle-under-Lyme dated its charter of incorporation from 
the reign of Henry II. At luncheon the Mayor (Mr. Alderman 
R. B. Mellard) presided over 400 guests; and the speakers 
included the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, and Messrs. Woodall, 
Edwards, Heathcote, and D. H. Coghill. 

We give an Illustration of the building. Mr. John 
Gallimore was the contractor, his tender being £12,000, and 
there were several architects : Messrs. Sugden and Son (Leek), 
Mr. John Bloor (Newcastle), Mr. W. Sugden (Keighley), and 
Messrs. Chapman and Snape. 
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“CARMEN UP TO DATA.” 
One of the most brilliant theatrical successes of the antumn 
season in London is the sparkling and entertaining new Gaiety 
burlesque of “Carmen Up to Data,” smartly written by M: 
George R. Sims and Mr. Henry Pettitt, and garnished with a 
wealth of melody by the accomplished chef d'urchestre Mr 
Meyer Lutz, who has for many years delighted the public with 
his gay music at the popular headquarters of travesty. ‘The 
splendour of costume and scenery to which Mr. George Edwardes 
has accustomed the Gaiety habitués is as noticeable as ever in 
this bright burlesque of Georges Bizet's romantic Spanish opera. 
The costly silk and satin dresses are, indeed, the perfection of 
good taste in colour, and are remarkably handsome. Of the 
characters delineated, it may be said that not even at the 
Royal Italian Opera has the part of the arch gipsy coquette 
Carmen been more seductively played than it is by 
sweet-voiced Miss Florence St. John, who fascinates the 
audience as well as her various lovers by the witchery 
of her singing ; and it is but fair to add that Miss Letty Lind 
and the Gaiety quartette elicit deserved applause by their 
chie and skilful dancing, and that an abundant supply of 
humour and low comedy is forthcoming from Mr. Arthur 
Williams, Miss Maria Jones, and Mr. E. J. Lonnen, whose 
quaint song “ Hush, hush—the Bogie Man!” accompanied by 
a grotesque dance, is the talk of London. 
RABELAIS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY M. JULES GARNIER. 
Fhe managers of the exhibition now open at Waterloo House, 
Cockspur-street, must at least be credited with having emlea- 
voured to introduce a new feature into picture-shows. We 
have from time to time the display of a single man’s work 
ranging over a wide field of country, or wandering among 
picturesque sites; but it is seldom that one has the oppor- 
tunity of seeIng by means of finished pictures the judgment 
of the artist passed on the Jittérateuy. Rabelais has on more 
than one occasion attracted French artists, for the esprit 
gaulois which first showed its full power in the curé of 
Meudon has survived the intellectual development of the 
centuries which separate us from that jovial satirist. Gustave 
Doré, in attempting to bring before our eyes Rabelais’s mean- 
ing in pictorial form, was too much attracted by the supersti- 
tions which it was the author's desire to destroy by his satire. He 
revelled in the delineation of haunted castles, of phantom spirits, 
and other gruesome conceits of his own brain,and seemed unable 
to realise the frank Homeric laugh or the wholesome anger of 
the author. Robida, on the other hand, could see in Rabelais 
little more than the caricaturist of the vices and follies of his 
times, and treats his “serious work ’—as no less a critic than 
Alexander Vinet called “‘The Life of Gargantua ’’—as if it 
were little more than an ephemeral satire, which by some 
chance had survived until our day, Has M. Jules Garnier 
been more successful than his predecessors! In some respects 
he certainly throws into the lives of Gargantua and Pantagruel 
a reality which the other illustrators missed. He has under- 
stood Rabelais’s intention to make his heroes real men sent 
out into the world to destroy the abuses which threatened to 
render all progress and reformation impossible. He has 
adopted and well applied the Rabelaisian maxim— 

Mieulx est de ris que de larmes esecrire, 
Pour ce que rire est le propre de lhomun 

a bold truth—and also a consolation to proclaim at a time 
when the lot of the majority of men, especially in France, was 
more woful and desperate than at any other period of European 
history. “But if M. Garnier has succeeded so far in his work 
of translation, we cannot admit that he has seized the inner 
meaning of Rabelais’s work, and least of all has he given 
dignity to the chief characters in the various episodes selected 
for illustration. To transpose the people of the sixteenth 
century to the end of the nineteenth-—to attribute to them 
the habits and fashions of our contemporaries—to sur- 
round them with the accessories of the modern restaurant—is 
to burlesque and to degrade the original type without making 
the latter more intelligible. The crudeness and indecencies 
of Rabelais’s writings were not felt in the times in which 
he wrote, and his heroes did not demean themselves by 
acts which are now banished from all self-respecting classes. 
To modernise the daily lifeof Pantagruel or to place Gargantua 
on the level of a Paris boulevardier is wilfully to obscure the 
real importance of Rabelais’s work, and to give an excuse to 
those who would exclude them from the ranks of the great 
writers and great Reformers of the sixteenth century. 

Notwithstanding this obvious defect, we think that the 
exhibition of M. Garnier’s pictures will attract many ; for his 
skill, both as a draughtsman and in composition, is unquestion- 
able, although, as a colourist, he is inclined to adopt 
the “murky” tone of a prominent section of the French 
School. The collection comprises 160 pictures, which are 
fairly divided between faicts et gestes of the two mighty 
men Gargantua and Pantagruel—and, in many instances, the 
rendering will provoke a hearty laugh, even when the inter- 
pretation of the artist does not accord with that of the 
spectator. It may be added that the exhibition—which has 
been on view in Paris throughout the summer—was well 
received by the French Press and public, whose judgment 
upon a question so purely national as that of the treatment 
of their great compatriot deserves to be taken into account. 


Archdeacon Farrar has been offered by the Speaker, and 
has accepted, the Chaplaincy of the House of Commons, 
rendered vacant by the death of the Rev. Henry White. 

Mr. John H. Stafford, secretary to the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, has been appointed general manager, in 
the place of Mr, Thorley. 

At a meeting of the ratepayers of the parish of Newington, 
held on Oct. 16, under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, it 
was agreed to put in force the provisions of the Free Libraries 
Act. Mrs. Ashton Dilke was among the supporters of the 
proposal. 

The October number of the Asiatic Yuurterly Review, 
which has lately been greatly improved under new manage- 
ment, contains several articles that should be interesting to a 
wide circle of readers. One of the most striking is a frank 
and bold statement of the views and sentiments of educated 
Mohammedans, Brahmins, and Buddhists with regard to the 
proposal to convert them to Christianity. Professor E 
Montet, of Geneva, contributes an acute discussion of the 
beliefs of the ancient Semitic nations, Assyrio-Babylonian, 
Pheenician, and Hebrew, concerning the future state of the 
human soul. The administrative and social organisation of 
the Chinese Empire is clearly sketched by General Tcheng-ki- 
tong, who points out much worthy of commendation. A 
Brahmin Indian official warns the British Government and 
public against hasty meddling with the Hindoo «marriage 
laws, which he shows to be essentially connected with 
religious traditions and customs, and practically a safeguard 
against immorality, and a protection for girls, as well as 
securing an honoured position for widows. 
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1. José (Mr. E. Lommen) mounts guard over Carmen (Miss Florence St. John) 2. Carmen’s costume in Act IIL. 3. Captain Zuniga (Mr. Arthur Williams) and José, 
4. José in Act III. 


7. Mr. Arthur Williams to the rescue. 


5. Carmen's pas de fascination before José. 6. Mr. Lonnen singing “Hush! the Bogey-Man.” 


8. Miss Letty Lind’s dance, 9. Carmen consults the cards, 


SKETCHES OF “CARMEN UP TO DATA,” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE. 
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THE QUEEN’S HIGHWAY. 
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é annot but think, more satisfactory use 
chalk medium Mr. Ellis Roberts goes a step beyond 
ind treats his subjects even more classically rhe 
ugth lifesize portraits of Mrs. Albert Gray (142), in a 
white dress, and of Mrs. Robert Holford (122), in 
though imposing and graceful, would have been more 
tive in oils ; and the same may be said, though with less 
vith regard to his portraits of Viscountess Bury (36), 
(lice Shaw Stewart (221), and Mr. Albert Holford (242) 
mong others who have applied pastels to portraiture, Mr 
M‘Lure Hamilton will attract considerable notice. The group 
tled * Sisters” (37), seated under a leafy tree, is too obvious 
miniscence of the Ladies Waldegrave to claim originality 
it the two studies of Mr. Gladstone (271)—one representing 
statesman immersed in a book, and the other deep 
his correspondence — have a touch of spontaneity and 
uur which will win the artist deserved approval It 
t pity that the drawing of the latter picture should so 
ynfortably cut off the sitter’s left arm, and that thereby 
e composition should lose its roundness. It is impossible 
to deny the merit of cleverness to Mr. J. J. Shannon's two 
portraits (87 and 92), but even the latter is not exempt from 
a certain hardness and affectation from which his oil-work is 
usually free; but the child in a white dress (53) shows him to 
better effect, although not quite so successful as Mrs. Jopling’s 
portrait of herself (250) in a red dress, which for galbe is 
unsurpassed by any work of the English pastellists. Mr. 
Charles Newton's carefully finished portrait of Mrs. Rudston 
Read (286) and Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s portrait of Granville 
Harcourt (244) also deserve considerable praise; but Mr. 
Rathbone’s rendering of Miss Philippa Fawcett (291) knitting 
a worsted stocking fails, in spite of its harsh outlines, to 
sonvey more than a child face, and is as unsuccessful as Mr. 
Macpherson’s treatment of Mr. Sidney Colvin (61). Mr. E. J. 
Gregory, too, can scarcely be congratulated on his portrait 
study (9) of a coarse-featured large-handed lady who occupies 
& more prominent position than her appearance merits. 
Figure studies, as distinguished from actual portraiture, 
claim a large share of the attention of the British Pastellists, 
and there is abundance of work, full of promise, and bearing 
witness to thoughtfulness and care. Foremost among these 
are Miss Methven’s “ Venetian Metal Polisher ” (17) —refined in 
colour and admirable in texture; Mr. George Clausen’s 
brilliant studies of peasant life, such as the head of a red- 
haired child (107), recalling somewhat the expression and 
colouring of Reynolds's “Infant Samuel”; Miss Maude 
Coleridge’s gay “Tricotrine” (49), which our neighbours 
would qualify as “trés chic”; and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes's 
group of “Gazing Children” (40), in which rustic wonder- 
ment is well expressed, and a very complete command of her 
medium displayed. Mr, Albert Moore is, perhaps, the most 
important recruit whom the Pastellists have attracted—for he 
shows to what exquisite uses chalk may be turned by a master- 
hand guided by a true sense of beauty. “The Bathing-place ” 
(68) is the study of a nude figure perfectly simple in pose, but 
most complete in every tone and flush, while in “A Girl's 
Head" (72) he shows that he can, with equal deftness, 
prodace the sense of movement and reality. Mr. Henry 
S. Tuke’s “ Leander” (132) is also a clever work, but the near 
leg is somewhat slack—considering that the whole weight of 
the body rests upon it—and the artist has, at all events, taken 
some liberties with the text of the story in representing the 
young lover starting on his journey in broad daylight. Mr. 
Solomon J. Solomon's study (148) is also a clever study of the 
nude figure, the pose of the girl unloosing her sandal being 
elegant as well as natural. And he still further shows his 
power in adapting his talent to this sort of work in his study 
of a girl in grey (161). Mr. James Guthrie, a distinguished 
leader of the Scotch Impressionists, sends a striking bit of 
work, “ Firelight” (172), representing two ladies in black just 
visible in the flickering light of the drawing-room fire ; but, 
sketchy as the work is, it is, in all respects, more successful 
than Mr. Arthur Melville's “Two Girls in a Boat” (126) 
or “ After the Play” (21), in both of which his’ power or his 
materials cause his work to fall short of his aim. In like 
manner we cannot think that such performances as Mr. 
Wilson Steers “ Sprigged Frock” (129) or his Miss 
Morton (134). Mr. William Stott’s “ Prince or Beggar” (147), 
Mr. Arthur Hacker's “ Autumn Leaves” (156), or the still 
more preposterous “ Marigolds " (207) of Mr. C. H. Shannon 
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Among the foreign pastellists none hold so high a place in 
the estimation of his fellow-countrymen as M. J. E. Blanche. 
and few of his competitors show an equai ease In the use of 
pastels. M. Blanche is essentially a colourist, for his drawing 
oftentimes is painfully angular, notwithstauding his clever- 
ness and originality in the choice of pose. The portrait of 
Madame A 3), a blue silk dress trimmed with fur, is 
easy and n I it th n vhich the head is resting 
is bony ar hard lam rdes (44), in a prune-velvet 
dress, seated in front of a black plano, is even more Vigorous 
in its drawing, but less isant to the eye Madame B. (163). 
in silvery grey, is more sedate ; but Madame Bartet (214), the 
well-known actress of + Comédie Francaise, is for vigour 
and grace the most successful of his portraits » shows 
another side of his talent in the clever studies of a peasant 
child ina blue frock and red kerchief (18) and a girl reading 
(108), in which the same simple face is reproduced. Mdlle. 
Anna Bilinska, as shown by her oil-work, has a turn for 
melancholy subjects, but there is neither exaggeration nor 
false sentiment in ** Le Denil” (118), a little girl in black, 
who has brought a green wreath to lay upon her mother’s 
tomb ; while her * Jeune Fille a la Fénetre” (185) is a really 
brilliant effect of broad light, which deserves to be compared 
with Signor Tofano’s bold treatment of Mrs. Holdsworth (25), 
one of the most effective pictures in the room. The lady, 
dressed in red, is seated with her back to the window, over the 
upper half of which the red blind has been drawn down, while 
through the lower a view is seen out on toa sunlit lawn. The 
whole effect is very good, and the artist has been so successful us 
to make one hesitate before pronouncing against the use of 
bright colours in pastel work. M. Fernand Khnopff, a Belgian 
artist, also contributes a striking but somewhat cold arrange- 
ment of young ladies under the title of * Lawn Tennis ” (8%) 
in which the central figure, with her back to the spectator, 
is the most successful, the others looking slightly tired and 
worn out. Dutch art, as represented by M. Jan Toorop’s 
‘Launching the Smack ” (30), is a somewhat confused group 
of men and horses, drawn with much power. His compatriot 
M. G. S. Van Strydouck’s * Déjeuner” (195) will do little to 
reconcile us to Dutch pastel-work, but his portrait of an 
elderly lady, Madame V. (295), is clever, although little more 
than a sketch. M.J.F. Raffaelli, Madame Vonner, and one 
or two other foreigners also send works, but they call for no 
special observation. 


THE NEW “FAIRY” LAMP, 
Nothing adds more to the attractive appearance of a room 
than pretty lamps: they give a homelike and cheerful glow 
to the apartment most slightly furnished. On a daintily laid 
dinner or supper-table, what shows to better advantage? The 
new “Fairy” Lamp, manufactured by Messrs. Clarke, of 
Cricklewood, whose “ Pyramid” night-lights and nursery 
lamps have gained popular favour, deserves an Illustration. 
On a stand of golden brown plush rises a dainty little 
structure, in the form of a full-blown rose. The curled petals 





THE NEW “ FAIRY” LAMP. 


are of the palest rose-pink glass, delicately veined, the inner 
ones being of a deeper tint. The double-wicked light inside 
shines with the prettiest effect through this delicate covering, 
and to such good purpose that, with three or four of these 
lamps on the table, no other light is needed, while they form 
most artistic and beautiful ornaments. Our Illustration gives 
an idea of the general shape and appearance, but to be fully 
appreciated these lamps should be seen and tried, the effect 
depending much on the beauty of the colouring when lighted. 


The German Emperor having sent £50 to the Royal Sailors’ 
Home at Portsmonth, the committee have named two of the 
vabins “ Kaiser William ” and “ Hohenzollern.” 

Lord Hindlip has resigned the chairmanship of the Board 
of Directors of Messrs. Allsopp and Sons (Limited) Company, 
giving £10,000 worth of ordinary stock to the sick club in 
connection with the brewery. 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
THE BREATHING OF FISHES 
A friend of mine keeps golden carps in the usual glass globe, 
which seems to be the only medium wherein these fishes 
seem at home. Watching their somewhat dull and uneventful 
life, one comes to wonder how the goldfishes contrive to exist 
within the limited sphere presented by the glass vase. My 
friend has hinted as much to me more than once, and scarcely 
credits n y assertion that it is all a question of breathing 
The glass globe has really to present the essential features of 
the lake or pond, if its tenants are to be healthy It is 
the same with an aqnarium-tank. ‘The more closely we 
imitate the conditions of nature therein, the more success- 
ful shall we be in rearing and maintaining in good 
health the denizens of the tank Apart from food- 
supply. which is a relatively simple matter, the great 
question of the goldfishes is the air-supply. ‘his is really 
the rock upon which amateur aquarium-keepers almost 
inevitably strike and founder. Itis relatively easy to under- 
stand why the air-question is a bugbear. In the sea, or river. 
or pond, there is a natural interchange constantly taking 
place. All animals, let us remember, demand a supply of 
atmospheric air. Now, air consists of a mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen gases. Roughly speaking. there are nearly four 
parts ot nitrogen to one part of oxygen In the atmosphere ; 
yet, for all that, it is the oxygen which is the * vital air” of 
i ials. The nitrogen merely serves to dilute the oxygen 
an inert gas, and, so far as we know, goes in and out of 
vreathing organs of animals in an unchanged state. 
matters not whether an animal lives on land or in the 
beneath—it breathes the same air. ‘The difference 
1 the fish and the man lies not in what is breathed, but 
n the manner of breathing it, as we shall presently see 
the same waste or effete matters—carbonic acid gas 
*, &c.—are given off by all animals, as the result of the 
breakdown of their bodies in the acts of living, and in the 
acts of working. Just as aman poisons the air in which he 
lives, so the fish renders noxious to itself the water in \ 
it swims. It gi orth carbonic acid gas and other wi 
products from gills, and these products contaminate 
water, and threaten e fish with death if they are 
duly removed from the neighbourhood of the animal 
is the trouble with the big aquarium, and with the glass 
globe and its goldfish, alike. In the aquarium a constant cir- 
culation of water is contrived. You see the jet of water 
rushing into each tank, laden with oxygen which it 
absorbed from the air. All the aquarium water, originally 
stored in dark underground tanks, is made constantly to cir- 
enlate through the tanks by the aid of steam-power. It 
each tank, passes, laden with waste matters, to the under 
ground reservoirs. ‘There, in the dark, it regains something 
of its old and pure nature, while, as it is sent forcibly into the 
fish-tanks once again, it absorbs oxygen from the air, and goes 
to the fishes thus charged anew with the * vital gas.” 
Now, although my friend cannot inaugurate this circula- 
ion of waterin his house and with his glass globe. hecan yet 
imitate it fairly well. When the water in the globe gets foul 
he simply changes it. This, no doubt, is the most practical 
and easiest method of keeping his goldfishes alive. Yet if he 
simply syringed the water now and then—assuming that any 
solid waste matters were otherwise got rid of —he could keep the 
water fairly pure. I take upa syringeful of the water from the 
globe, then holding the syringe,say,a footor so above the globe 
I forcibly squirt the water back into the vessel. You know how 
the water goes in witha rush, and carries in with it innumerable 
bubbles of air. Repeated frequently, I succeed by this practice 
in recharging with atmospheric air the water which had that 
commodity extracted from it by the goldfishes; and this is 
precisely what the aquarium-engine does on a bigger scale, and 
with greater regularity than is possible in the case of the glass 
globe at home. It is the aération of the water, and not its 
renewal, which is demanded. We may renew it if we will, 
because that is a handy and easily performed process. It is 
not a necessity, however, provided we keep it free from solid 
waste matters; and in the aquarium the same stock of sea- 
water, as we know, serves very well for months or even years. 
Looking at our fishes, we observe they appear to be 
constantly gulping in the water by which they are surrounded, 
but, regarding them more closely, we note that a special move- 
ment of the gill-flap or gill-cover, at the side of the head, serves 
to expel the water which the fishes take in by the mouth. 
Ordinary fishes have their comb-shaped gills contained in a 
chamber in the sides of the head. Outwardly, this chamber is 
covered by the gill-flap; internally it communicates, by sliis, 
with the mouth. If, therefore. a fish takes water in by its mouth, 
the water passes into the gill-chamber through the slits, and, 
after passing over the gills, is ejected behind the gili-cover by 
the forcible contraction of that structure. This is how common 
fishes breathe, in so faras the mechanism of their respiration is 
concerned. Certain fishes, such as the lampreys, skate, sharks, 
and dog-fishes, not to speak of the lepidosiren and barramunda, 
breathe in a different fashion ; only these are exceptional cases. 
and do not require mention at present. Theessential part of the 
breathing process in the goldfishes, and in all other common 
fishes, is that water, charged with air, shall freely bathe their 
gills ; and we have seen how this condition is carried out. A 
gill, after all, is only a network of very fine blood-vessels. 
The lung corresponds likewise to this definition, and it is 
the aim of breathing that an exchange shall occur in gill 
and lung, on principles of chemical fairness. For as 
the water, laden with its oxygen-carrying air, passes over 
the gill, the air is absorbed into the blood, while, contrari- 
wise, the carbonic acid and other waste matter are given off 
to the water, and are thus got rid of by the expulsion of that 
water from the gill-chamber. With ourselves the same thing 
happens. We breathe in air, which, taken into our lungs, 
passes into our blood, while we breathe out air laden with 
waste products. In each case it is an exchange, and the 
essential principle is the same in the water-living fish and the 
land-living man. ANDREW WILSON 


Sir Theodore Martin, presiding on Oct. 16 at a concert in 
the Townhall at Llangollen on behalf of the town public 
library, gave an excellent address on “ Reading.” After giving 
some details as to the number and nature of the books read 
Sir Theodore defended the perusal of works of fiction, as in so 
doing a taste for reading more useful literature might be 
acquired. 

The Christmas Number of the Art Journal this year 
promises to be unusually attractive. The artist selected for 
this year’s appreciation is Mr. Birket Foster, who enjoys a 
well-earned reputation as an interpreter of English country 
scenery. The story of Mr. Birket Foster's life, which has been 
one of patient industry, will be written by Mr. Marcus B 
Huish, the editor of the Art Journal, who has had special 
opportunities of studying the artist's ways of work, and is 
well acquainted with the chief incidents of his professional 
career ‘* The Life of Mr. Birket Foster” will be illustrated 
by several original drawings, and will contain reproductions 
of upwards of forty of his best-known works 
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CRICKET IN INDIA. 

We have occasionally had Illustrations of the performances of 
English cricket-players, among gentlemen both of the civil 
und the military services in India, worthy of the ordinary 
practice of amateur local clubs in England. Not long ago, at 

sombay, several Parsee gentlemen won high distinction in 
this game, and many native players will no doubt be found 
to equal the skill of the “Sahib Log.” But all classes and 
races may not have the same capability ; and the average 
Baboo of Bergal, though a clever fellow in book- learning, 
writing, and the work of the desk and counting-house, is 
seldom particularly endowed with aptitude for outdoor exer- 
cises and sports. In a district of India which shall be name- 
less, according to our anonymous correspondent, but where a 
native educational institution exists whic h may be styled the 

‘College of Progress in Science and Arts,” the Professors and 
students have formed a Cricket Club. There was a cavalry 
regiment at the neighbouring station. the officers of which 
had a cricket club of their own ; and the native gentlemen of 
the College presently conceived an ambition to invite the 
English officers to play a friendly match with them, which was 
certainly not a challenge to be refused. How the match was 
played, our information being confined to the droll sketches 
we have received, it is impossible for us to state with the 
preciseness desirable in reports of these affairs; whether the 
Native Eleven, who first took their innings, scored any runs 
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FIELD-MARSHAL C(¢ UNT VON MOL TKE. 
October 26 is the ninetieth birthday of this great master of 
military organisation and strategy, to whose skill Germany is 
indebted, as well as to the tactical abilities of other commanders 
and the disciplined valour of a million good soldiers, for the 
victories which in a few years, from 1864 to 1871, changed the 
balance of powers in Europe, and enabled Prussia, at the head 
of a new National Federal Empire, to hold the central place of 
superior strength among Continental States. 


Hellmuth von Moltke was born, Oct. 26. 1800, at Parchim, 


in Mecklenburg, son of a retired Prussian officer of the 
Mollendorf Regiment, owning the estate of Gnewitz. His 


parents removed to Holstein, then ruled by the King of 


Denmark ; and the boy, in his twelfth year, was sent to the 
Military Academy at Copenhagen; he was a Danish officer 


from 1819 to 1822, after which he went to the Military 
Academy of Berlin, entered the Prussian Army as a Lieutenant 
of the 8th Infantry Regiment, further studied in the School of 
Division at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and in 1832 was appointed 
on the General Staff. He was first employed in the military 
survey of Silesia and Posen. In 1835 he went to Turkey, 
having attained the rank of Captain, became professional 
adviser of the Turkish military administration, and in 183% 
took part in the campaigns of the Turkish Army in Syria 
against Mahomet Ali and Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, after 
which he returned to Berlin, rejoined the Prussian Staff, and 
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Prussia, certainly not inferior to the diplomatic exploits o1 
Bismarck. He planned and managed the Danish campaign of 
1864, which restored confidence to the Prussian Army. He 
arranged and directed the more complex war of 1866, inter- 
cepting and cutting off the Hanoverian, Hesse Darmstadt, 
and Bavarian contingents in Central Germany, while he 
brought three powerful columns of Prussian troops, through 
Saxony and Silesia, into Bohemia, personally leading one of 
them at the battle of Kéniggriitz, or Sadowa, on July 3, and 
continued the advance to Olmutz and towards Vienna. It was 
Baron Von Moltke who negotiated the armistice and the terms 
of peace. In 1870, when the Emperor Napoleon III. declared 
war against Prussia, and Frenchmen expected to overran the 
Rhine frontier and march to Berlin, within a week Moltke 
had three German armies, under General Steinmetz, Prince 
Frederick Charles, and the Crown Prince Frederick William 
(afterwards Emperor Frederick), ready on the frontier to invade 


France. Within six weeks theactive part of the French Army, 
with the Emperor Napoleon himself, was defeated and 
captured at Sedan; the garrison of Strasburg, on Sept. 28 


and Marshal Bazaine’s army at Metz, on Oct. 27, were com- 
pelled to surrender ; then followed the campaign of the Loire. 
and the manceuvres around Besancon, while the siege of Paris 
was formed and closely pressed to its end on the first day of 
March. For the planning and supervision of all these amazing 
military successes, Moltke is entitled to the greatest credit 
He was raised to the rank of Graf, or Count, during that war, 























1. Professors and Students of the Progress College of Arts and Sciences offer to play cricket with the officers. 


4. “ How's that, 
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atall, or succumbed instantly, one after another, to the 
British style of bowling, is not history but mystery in the 
blank account that has been furnished. The queer figures 
delineated in these amusing sketches will be recognised as 
belonging toa peculiar type of the middle-class town Hindoo, 
extremely different from the more active and energetic races 
of other provinces in India. But there is perhaps a touch of 
caricature in the aspecteof the short, stout, bald-headed 
person with goggle spectacles, ready to wield his bat; the 
lanky man, stopping to wind up his long pigtail; and the 
grave and reverent Principal of the College, arrayed in his 
broad turban, flowing beard, embroidered long coat, and 
turned-up boots, who sees with dismay the speedy overthrow 
of all the wickets on his side. If this paper should reach the 
hands of any of the Native Eleven, we hopethey will take the joke 
in a good-humoured spirit, as it is meant. The final eatastrophe 
would appear to come from the first bat in the English 
officers’ innings, which sent the ball among the crowd of 
spectators and attendants, to their great terror and confusion. 


A valuable addition to the Art Gallery of New South 
Wales, Sydney, has been made by Mr. James R. Fairfax, who 
has presented to the trustees a complete cast of the celebrated 
Ghiberti bronze gates, standing 18 ft. 4 in. high, at the 
entrance to the baptistery of the cathedral at Florence. 

The fourth Printers’, Stationers’, and Kindred Traders’ 
International Exhibition and Market is appointed to take 
place at the Royal Agricultural Hall, London, on March 16 
to 30, 1891. Considering the number of type-setting machines 


and other wonderful inventions that have been introduced 
during the last eight years, this exhibition should prove one 
of the most interesting and profitable trade gatherings of the 
year. 


5. The Principal of the College 
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sees his best wicket go down. 6. What are the Franks doing ? 












IN INDIA: SKETCHES BY A CAVALRY OF 











wrote a book on Turkey. He was promoted to be a Major in 
1842, was Adjutant to Prince Henry of Prussia from 1845 to 
1847, and married Miss Mary Burt, daughter of an English- 
man, niece to her husband, Mrs. Burt being Moltke’s sister. 
In 1849 he was made Chief of the Staff of the 4th Army Corps 
at Magdeburg. He became Colonel in 1851, and in 1855 and 
1856 was Equerry to the then Crown Prince of Prussia, after- 
wards the Emperor William I., visiting the different Courts of 
Europe. When, in 1858, the Crown Prince became Regent, 
Moltke was placed at the head of the General Staff of the 
Prussian Army, and was raised to the rank of Lieutenant- 
General. 

The reorganisation of that army was immediately begun, 
under the personal direction of the Prince Regent, who became 
King in January 1861, by the Minister for War, General Von 
Roon, and by General Von Moltke. It was the administrative 
work of those years that laid the foundation of all the German 
military achievements and conquests, providing Bismarck, who 
became Prime Minister in September 1862, with the force 
needful to effect the political aggrandisement of the Prussian 
Kingdom. 

The application of this force in actual warfare, as a matter 
of history, is comprised in three stages: the war against 
Denmark in 1864, by which Prussia, having won Schleswig- 
Holstein, contrived to jockey Austria and to defy the old 
German Federal Diet, appropriating those Duchies; the war 
against Austria in 1866, by which that Empire was driven out 
of the Germanic Confederation, and several of the lesser German 
States were annexed to Prussia, others reduced to subservience ; 
and finally, in 1870, the war of the new German Federal 
Power, led by Prussia, against France, resulting in the creation 
of the present German Empire. Jt was in the military 
direction of these three wars that Moltke performed services 
to his Royal master, William I., and to the Kingdom of 
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and was afterwards rewarded with that of Chief Marshal of 
the German Empire, but has latterly been released from 
official service. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mess: 
Petsch, of Berlin. 


s. Loscher and 


has been nominated 
to the 


Mr. H. Broadhurst, M.P., 
of Leicester, Lord Lieutenant of Norfolk, 
that county. 

The first of a series of lectures on Homeric Greece was 
delivered on Oct. 15 at the Chelsea Townhall by Mr. 
Walter Leaf. The object of the course, which is under the 
management of the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, is to illustrate the Iliad and the Odyssey 
by the light of recent archwological discoveries. Mr. Leat’s 
first lecture dealt especially with the topography of Troy and 
the surrounding district, the scene of so many stirring episodes 
of the Homeric myth. Following the discoveries of | 
Schliemann, Mr. Leaf gave his reasonings for identifying tlie 
site of old Troy with the modern Hissarlik, and, by means of 
several interesting plans and views, showed very clearly the 
probable position of the chief buildings of the wind-swept 
Ilion. Not less interesting were his remarks on the physical 
disturbances which have happened since the days when the 
Greeks did or did not beleaguer the famous city. The 
Scamander has long since changed its course, and the Simois 
is now lost in a reedy marsh, although the mingled warm and 
ice-cold sources of the latter are still to be found on the slopes 
of Mount Ida. Mr. Leaf’s lectures, which will deal very 
thoroughly with Homeric history and art, will be supple- 
mented by a course of four lectures by Miss Jane E. Harrison, 
on the Myths of the Homeric Cycle, and their expression in 
art. Both courses will be given at the Chelsea Townhall on 
Wednesdays at 5.15 p.m. 
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NOVELS 
An Australian Gir Three (R. Bentley and Son.)— 
Are we to understand that the daughters, born and 
i Cross, of our now elderly contemporaries 
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In her to her brother Cuthbert. a 
lergyman at Melbourne, which fill more than 
. dozen chapters of the first volume, Miss Stella 
pours ont a continuous sparkling stream of the 
thought, alternatively speculative, 
and humorous, tenderly fond, or 

deeply introspective, suddenly changing to the 


liveliest 
pathetic, 
wildly sportive, the witty, the ironical, or the 
fantastic and grotesque, till she fairly takes 
away the reader's breath. Very few girls in 
Europe could write such letters, the nimble 
playfulness of which, asin Stella's merry talk 
vith her daily companions, does not hide the 
inder-current of grave moral sentiment, or the 
stirrings of lofty aspiration Her glancing 
illusions to diverse arguments and instances 
in literary history are so various and abundant, 
while usually so apt, that our wonder at the 
standard of female scholarship in Australia is 
greatly increased. But evidence of genuine 
Australian authorship is supplied by a multi- 
tude of small incidental details and character- 
istic anecdotes, which could be gathered only 
by local experience and minute observation. 
The suburbs and neighbourhood of Adelaide, in 
particular, the homes and habits of the worthy 
German settlers in South Australia, the singu- 
larly dreary aspect of the Mallee Scrub, the 
cares and anxieties of squatters, the reckless- 
ness of station hands, the condition of 
graded vagrant natives, the strange customs, 
notions, and legends of the aboriginal race, 
and the trees and flowers, birds, reptiles, and 
insects of that country, are exactly described. 
jut all these things are not the story, 
which must, by the laws of novel-writing, 
inevitably turn upon a question of the heroine's 
marrying somebody or other. We should have 
. difficulty in approving any such arrangement 
for Stella ; her mind is so wide and rich, with 
such versatile sympathies and capabilities, 
heyond her charming personality and the deep 
cravings of affection in her womanly heart, 
that a man could hardly be invented worthy to 
be her husband. There are some women, per- 
haps, for whom nature has created no fit 
husbands, no men with refinement and sensi- 
bility enough to be their proper mates: let 
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mutual outpouring of fine thoughts and sentiments, to exalt 
the ardent attachment of this pairof lovers. Unhappily, how- 
ever, though necessarily, perhaps, for the requirements of a 
modern novel, poor Stella is kept in the dark, until Dr. Langdale 
has sailed for England, concerning his previous marriage to an 
Italian lady, from whom he was separated on account of her infi- 
delity, and whose death has recently been reported to him ; so 
that, when he goes home to obtain certain legal proof of this fact, 
intending to return and marry Stella in a few months, a wicked 
female intriguer, Ted Ritchie's sister Laurette, contrives to 
cheat the poor girl into the belief that Langdale is still a 
married man. We find this part of the story unsatisfactory, 
and inadequate to sustain the high conceptions of character 
ascribed to the heroine and to the worthy object of her affec- 
tion; for there ought not to have been any such secret 
between two such noble-minded persons, and then Stella ought 
not to have married Ted, in a fit of resentful pride and jealousy, 
deceiving her conscience with the idea of a self-sacrifice for 
Ted's sake, in such a violent hurry. Our interest in her 
spiritual struggles, when she goes to Europe with her husband 
under the terrible shock of once finding him senselessly 
intoxicated a few nights after their wedding, is somewhat 
diminished by considering that she suffers in a great degree 
from her own fault. When she again meets Langdale at 
Berlin, discovering the trick that has been played upon her, 
with a falsification of letters, by her vile sister-in-law, Stella’s 
ust indignation unhappily allies itself with a_ perilous 
inclination to break her matrimonial bond ; for her passion 
for the man whom she ought to have married, and who is 
actually a widower, now prevails over the sense of conven- 
tional duty and honour, during a temporary eclipse of religious 
faith. Langdale, however, perceiving her distracted condition, 
nobly abstains from taking ad vantage of it ;and, withthe gradual 
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them abide in single blessedness, a general 
blessing to mankind. In another Australian 
novel, called “In Her Earliest Youth,” by the 
writer styling herself “'Tasma,” reviewed six 
months ago, the wretched mistake committed by Pouline 
was in marrying George Drafton, a bustling, thriving, 
horsey, boorish young squatter, from the self-devoted motive 
of a compassionate intention to refine and elevate ius mind 
by her conjugal influence, or at least to save him from going 
to the bad. But in that instance, as we remember, the 
horsey, betting, card-playing, rather loud and coarse young 
man, who had threatened to plunge into some Tophet of 
self-destroying vices if a particular young lady still refused 
to be his wife, made her a remarkably bad husband. Six 
months after marriage, of course, he who could make 
such an appeal to the tender conscience of a pure- 
minded girl, when she found herself unable to love and 
trust him, proved to be a worse gambler, drunkard, and 
profligate—moreover, an adulterer—than he would have 
become if she had left him alone. But Mr. Edward Ritchie, 
in the present story, though of the same type and class in 
Australian society, is not equally heartless and shameless. He 
has inherited an estate of £15,000 a year, has won the Mel- 
bourne Race Cup, and is neither dishonest nor ungenerous ; 
but he has not an idea or sentiment above the stud stable and 
the betting ring, and in low company may be tempted to get 
drank. This youth and Stella Courtland were playmates in 
childhood, and his leve for her is the redeeming manly 
influence of his life. But, whereas her mind has received a 
high degree of intellectual, moral, and spiritual culture, he is 
a mere boor—an ignorant cattle-breeder and horse-trainer, 
with a great deal of money to spend. How, then, can Stella 
be induced to think she ought to marry Ted, to save him from 
going wrong? 

The opposite possible destiny for this “ Australian Girl” is 
exhibited in a highly wrought picture, filling nearly all the 
second volume, of the growth of an all-absorbing love between 
her and Dr. Langdale, an English physician residing in Aus- 
tralia, an ideal figure of manly gentleness, integrity, modesty, 
and mental strength. Eloquence almost exhausts its verbal 
resources, and fancy expends her store of natural imagery, 
combining all the features of Australian landscape scenery— 
its sunlit skies and plains, woodland dells, bright birds and 
flowers, around the Lullaboolagana station—with the profuse 
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restoration of mental sanity, on her recovery from a fever, Stella 
is led by intercourse with good friends, German and English, 
to interest herself in works of charity and plans of social reform. 
Coming next to London, she hears Cardinal Newman preach 
at a Catholic chapel, and the Christian teaching of her earlier 
girlhood resumes control over her wayward spirit. Resolving 
to be a true and faithful wife, and seeing that her lawful 
husband, who has forsworn brandy, is really so fond of her 
that she may hope to make a good man of hin, after all, 
despite his lack of culture and refinement, Stella bids farewell 
to her lost lover, with silent, sorrowing resignation, and the 
wedded couple return to their Australian home, fairly 
promising a tolerably serene domestic life. The plot and 
incidents of this story are, on the whole, subordinate to the 
portraiture of one feminine character under very complex 
influences, and to the discussion of ethical and religious 
problems in the light of free but earnest modern thought. 


Mr. S. Digby has been appointed by the council of the 
Society of Arts as secretary of the India Section of the 
society, in place of Mr. Demetrius Boulger, resigned. 

An international fancy bazaar was held on Oct. 22 and 
following days, at the Society’s schools, Redhill, in aid of the 
Royal Asylum of St. Anne’s Society for orphans and other 
necessitous children of parents once in prosperity, of any 
nation. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne has now eight public parks. The town 
acquired one on Oct. 15 by the gift made to the Corporation 
by Mr. W. D. Cruddas, one of the directors of the Elswick 
Works. It is a space of more than four acres in Scotswood- 
road, near the works, and is valued at £10,000. 

The Southport Corporation. having been empowered to 
construct a marine park and lake, on which they expended 
£12,000, now propose to construct another park and lake, at a 
cost of £25,000. The usual Local Government Board inquiry 
was held by Colonel Ducat, R.E., in the Southport Townhall, 
and a further sum of £18,000 is to be expended for other 
public improvements, making a total of £55,000, There was 
no opposition. 
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MINOR ART 
At the Fine-Art Society's Galleries (148, New 
two separate exhibitions are now open, in which the methods 
of two traditionally distinct schools of painting are altogether 
reversed. Miss Margaret Van Roosenboorn, a Dutch lady, 
paints flowers with a flowing brush, while Mr. H. Stacy 
Marks, R.A., reproduces the plumage of birds with micro- 
scopic accuracy. The flower-pictures are chiefly noteworthy 
for the fine sense of chiaro-oscuro which marks Miss Van 
Roosenboorn’s work ; and in the large masses of white azaleas, 
blush roses, and the like her powers are seen to the best 
advantage. Unfortunately, flower-pieces are seen to the least 
advantage when grouped together, and the gallery thus loses 
much of its interest from the want of some variety of subject. 
Nevertheless, those who would see how effective composition 
can be combined with a truthful rendering of flowers in 
masses should not lose the opportunity afforded by Miss Van 
Roosenboorn’s spirited drawings. 

Mr. Stacy Marks works ina very different way, 
his pictures is a carefully finished attempt in portraiture, 
achieved under difficulties of which he gives a humorous 
account in the prefatory note issued with the catalogue. If 
Mr. Marks’s work lacks some of the roundness and solidity which 
distinguishes Bewick’s drawings of birds, on the other hand, 
the modern artist enters, as it were, more into the inner life 
of the bird, and brings out with subtle humour the human 
passions reflected in so many birds. Who, for instance, can 
fail to recognise some well-known types (Mrs. Gaskell’s 
“Cranford ” would supply them) which find their counterpart 
in the “ Banksian Cockatoo ” (29) and the * Dusky Cockatoo ™ 
(35)—the former as the diligent purveyor of village gossip. 
the latter as its sympathetic recipient. Penguins seem to lend 
themselves naturally to humorous treatment, 
and, whether as “ Romeo and Juliet” (5) or as 
the * Peacemaker” (85), or as in the “Cut 
Direct” (26), comport themselves with almost 
human sensibility. They are not, however, so 
self-complacent or such eminent instances of 
self-conscious virtue as the * Storks ” (20), who 
thrive on their respectability, and, doubtless, 
look with Pharisaic pity on the other occupants 
of their “park” at the Zoological Gardens. 
The cranes, on the other hand, seem almost as 
respectable, but less self-conscious, and they 
can enjoy “A Stroll by the Sea” (13) as much 
as the mother and father of a large family 
when out for a holiday. 

As instances of Mr. Marks’s skill in render- 
ing the tones of the plumage as well as the 
expression of faculties more or less latent, we 
must turn from such carefully finished work 
as “A Mule” (58)—a bird well known to 
canary-fanciers—to the two portraits of the 
* Laughing Jackass” (30 and 9), a bird of 
the raven tribe; to the “Brown Imperial 
Eagle” (41), or the rich-coloured parrot known 
as the “ Blue Amazon” (38), or poor “ Tommy 
the Hornbill” (72), who used to perform such 
surprising tricks to the delight of visitors at the 
Zoo. For those who wish to make the art of 
painting a vehicle for information in natural 
history, Mr. Marks supplies—like enterprising 
game-dealers—specimens of Pallas’s “ Sand- 
grouse” (48), which recall but slightly the 
denizens of our moors; “Scotch Ptarmigan” 
(19), which have already assumed their winter 
plumage. Although Mr. Marks makes no secret 
of the fact that his studies have all been done 
in this country, and consequently from birds in 
confinement, he is not the less their friend, 
and a pleader for their better treatment. The 
preface to the catalogue deserves not only to be 
read but to be remembered; and if, by his 
means, some indignant protest can be raised 
against the merciless slaughter of the feathered 
songsters of India and other parts of the 
sritish Empire, Mr. Marks will have an ad- 
ditional cause to be proud of the results of the 
present exhibition. 
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THE NATIONAL ARMADA 
MEMORIAL AT PLYMOUTH. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
Naval Commander-in-Chief at Devonport, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 21, performed the ceremony of 
unveiling the monument which has been erected 
by national subscription on Plymouth Hoe as 
a memorial of British worthies who took part 
in England’s defence against the Spanish 
Armada, which was first sighted off our shores on 
July 19, 1588. This monument consists of a pedestal, with 
spreading base, reaching nearly 60ft. in height; the material 
used is grey granite, the figures and tablets are in bronze. It 
is surmounted by a figure of Britannia, with the shield of 
the three crosses, holding in her left hand a banner with 
a trident, and in her right hand a sword. Below are 
twelve wreaths of laurel, and in the panels of the 
shaft are bronze medallions of Lord Howard of Effingham, 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir John Hawkins, 
Admiral Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir William Wintour, and 
others. The panel of the base has a bas-relief in bronze, 
representing the destruction of the Spanish fleet, accompanied 
with the inscription, “ He blew with His winds and they were 
scattered.” On each side of the bas-relief are two seated 
figures, one representing Valour, the other Vigilance. The 
central ornament consists of the unveiled arms of England, 
as used at the period, surmounted by the crown of Queen 
Elizabeth ; on the other side are the arms of Queen Victoria, 
and the Prince of Wales. The Duke of Norfoik was president 
of the Memorial Committee. The monument has been wholly 
designed by Mr. Herbert A. Gribble, architect. 


As president of the Exeter Literary Society, Lord Coleridge 
on Oct. 15 laid the foundation-stone of a new lecture-hall for 
that body, and delivered an appropriate address. Attending 
lectures, he pointed out, would not alone enable a man to gain 
an effective knowledge of his profession or calling ; but educa- 
tion never ended, and it was in supplementing education, in 
refreshing the mind as well as the body when the work of 
the day was over, that institutions such as theirs found a 
legitimate place. 

The Queen has approved the nomination of the Very Rev. 
Randall Thomas Davidson, Dean of Windsor, to succeed the 
Bishop of Rochester on his translation to the See of Win- 
chester. The new Bishop took his B.A. at Oxford in 1871. 
priest’s orders in 1875, and received the honorary degree of 
D.D. from the University of St. Andrews in 1885. He was 
resident chaplain, from 1877 to 1882,to Dr. Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose daughter he married, and in 1883 was 
appoimed Dean of Windsor. 
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OBITUARY. 
LORD LEE, OF THE COURT OF SESSION. 
Robert Lee (titular Lord Lee), one of the Judges of the Second 
Division of the Court of Session in Scotland, died on Oct. 11. 
He was seventh son of the late Very Rev. John Lee, D.D., 
LL.D.. Principal of Edinburgh, and Dean of the Chapel Royal ; 
was born in 1830, and educated at the Academy and University 
of Edinburgh, admitted Advocate in 1853, appointed Procurator 
for the Church of Scotland in 1869, made Sheriff of Stirling 
and Dumbarton in 1875,and Sheriff of Perthshire in 1877. 
He became a Lord of Session in 1880. He married, in 1854, 
Catherine Alleyne. daughter of the late Dr. George Augustus 
Sorthwick, F.R.S.E. 


MR. FONNEREAU. 

Mr. Thomas Neale Fonnereau of Christ Church Park, Suffolk, 
J.P., died, at his seat near Ipswich, on Oct. 11, aged forty-nine. 
He was only son of the late Mr. William Charles Fonnereau, 
J.P. and D.L., of Christ Church Park, by Katherine Georgiana, 
his wife, daughter of Mr. John Cobbold of Hollywells, and 
represented an old French family which was founded in 
England by Zacharie de Fonnerean, who fled from La Rochelle 
at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and whose son, Mr. 
Claude Fonnereau, purchased Christ Church and a considerable 
estate at Edmonton, together with the borough of Aldborough, 
for which three of his sons sat in several successive Parlia- 
ments. The gentleman whose death we record married, in 
1861, Blanche Editha, youngest daughter of the Rev. George 
Pearse, Vicar of Martham. Norfolk, and leaves several 
children. The youngest son, Peter James, died the day after 
his father—namely, Oct. 12. 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

The Rev. Herbert Barnes, M.A.. Treasurer and Canon of 
[Exeter Cathedral, and late Archdeacon of Barnstaple. 

The Very Rev. Canon Thomas Pope, a well-known and 
much-esteemed dignitary of thee Roman Catholic Church, in 
Dublin, on Oct. 12, aged eighty. 

The Rev. Peter Mackenzie, D.D., of Ferintosh, Ross-shire, on 
Oct. 12, in the eightieth year of his age and the forty-seventh 
of his ministry. 

Mr. George Arthur Bayley Croft, 2nd Battalion Manchester 
Regiment, younger son of Admiral Croft, of Manor Gate House, 
Kingston-hill, suddenly, on Oct. 13. 

Mr. Byramjee Jeejeebhoy, C.S.I., a leading Parsee merchant 
and philanthropist, on Oct. 12,at Mazagon, in his sixty-seventh 
year. 

Mr. Thomas Edward Taylor of Dodworth Hall, near 
tarnsley, Yorkshire, J.P. and D.L., elder brother of Mr. 
Francis Howard Taylor of Middlewood Hall, on Oct. 13, aged 
seventy-seven, 

Mr. Henry Francis Knollys. of Emperor’s Gate, South 
Kensington, second son of Mr. J. E. Knollys of Fitzhead Court, 
Somerset, J.P., and grandson of the late Rev. James Knollys, 
Vicar of Penn, Bucks, on Oct. 13, at St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
in his thirty-fourth year. 

Mr. E. Thomas Neville Bagot of Aughrane Castle and 
Ballymoe, in the county of Galway, on Oct. 10, aged forty-two. 
He was the descendant of the Irish family of Bagot of Bagots- 
rath, in the county of Dublin, whose ancestor was Robert 
Bagod, Lord Chief Justiciary of Ireland in 1274. 

Colone] Henry George Conroy, youngest and last surviving 
son of the late Sir John Conroy, Bart., on Oct. 5, after a brief 
illness. He obtained his commission in the Grenadier Guards 
in 1833, and some time after was appointed to the Staff of the 
late Field-Marshal Sir E. Blakeney in Ireland. where he soon 
became one of the most popular officers of the Staff. 

Mr. Alexander James Duffield, mining chemist, well known 
in South America, Australia, and other distant lands, on Oct. 9, 
aged sixty-eight. He gained considerable position as a man of 
letters, especially by his translation of “ Don Quixote” and by 
his ** Reminiscences of Travel Abroad,” as well as by the charm 
of his conversation. 


Mr. Balfour addressed a great public meeting in the 
People’s Palace, Newcastle, on Oct. 18, and in the evening he 
distributed the prizes to the successful students of the School 
of Science and Art. 

The Ven. George Rodney Eden, M.A., was, on Oct. 18, con- 
secrated Bishop-Suffragan of Dover, in succession to Dr. Parry. 
The ceremonial took place in Canterbury Cathedral, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was assisted by the Bishops of 
Durham, Rochester, and Gibraltar, and by Bishop Mitchinson. 

Mrs. Price has offered to give £5000 for a memorial hall of 
her husband, the late Major Price, M.P., to be erected in 
Gloucester. It is proposed that the hall shall be built next 
to the Schools of Science and Art, and that the funds raised 
in the Jubilee year for a permanent memorial shall be 
applied towards the scheme. 

The Committee of the London Corporation on the London 
Water Supply has issued the first instalment of its report, the 
evidence in which extends over 400 pages. The committee 
recommend that Parliament should be moved by the Corpora- 
tion to legislate on the matter, and that the payment should 
be settled by arbitration, hinting that probably £33,000,000 
might be required. 

A new public library for Camberwell was opened in the 
Old Kent-road on Oct. 18 by Sir E. Clarke, who gave an 
address on some of the advantages of novel-reading. Mr. G. 
Livesey having given the site and building, at a cost of £7000, 
the institution will bear his name. The building includes 
spacious news and reading rooms, and a hall for the meetings 
of working-men’s clubs. At present there are 6588 volumes in 
the lending department, and there is also the nucleus of a 
reference library. 

The fifteenth session of the Working Lads’ Institute, 
Whitechapel, was inaugurated in the most successful manner 
on Oct. 18. That institute, which is under the patronage of 
her Majesty, is practically a club, college. home, and play- 
ground in one, and has been since its foundation a centre of 
purer and higher life in the neighbourhood. The evening 
was pleasantly passed by the crowded assemblage, for whom 
there were provided light refreshments, vocal and instrumental 
music, a gymnastic display, ventriloquial sketches, lantern 
exhibition, and so on. 

Among several gatherings of Volunteers on Oct. 18, the 
meeting of public schools Volunteer corps, at Sandhurst, was 
by no means the least interesting. Manceuvres were con- 
ducted by an Eastern and a Western force, the former includ- 
ing representatives from Eton, Harrow, and Dulwich, under 
the command of Major Donaldson, while the latter was 
commanded by Major James. Major Stuart-Wortley, a student 
at the Staff College, was umpire-in-chief. The Victoria and 
St. George's Rifles, commanded by Colonel Stanley Bird, went 
by railway to Tunbridge Wells, between which place and 
Groombridge they had a field-day with the local Volunteers of 
the Ist Volunteer Battalion Royal West Kent (Colonel Lord 
Hardinge). on ground lent for the purpose by the Marquis of 
Abergavenny. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 

G G.—Mr. Steinitz, Box No, 2420, New York, will duly find him. 

ALPHA.—It is pleasant to receive a letter froma veteran solver like yourself, and 
still more 80 to note its complimentary tone. 

JG GRANT (Ealing).—The game you sent seems wrongly copied, at least we cannot 
play the moves as written down, Will you please send us another copy ? 

D h.—If you took half the pains over the problem that you have taken to prove 
us wrong, you would see the reply to Y tikes Bis P to Q 4th. Traps seem scarcely 
hecessary to catch simpletons. 

M P.—We are afraid you remain entrapped still. The reply is P to Q 4th. 

Dr F St.—Solution of No. 2424 is correct and acknowledged below. No. 24% i 

Kindly let us have a diagram of 





two-mover, to which you send a mate in three. 
amended problem. 

G ADAMSON.—We are much obliged for the game, which is a fine one. 
appear in our next Number. 

KR KELLY, CHEVALIER DESANGES, and P H WILLIAMS are thanked for their 
problems, which shall have attention. 

CORKRKCT SOLUTIONS OF PRORLEM No. 2422 received from Jacob Benjamin 
(Bombay); of No. 2423 from J W Shaw (Montreal); of No. 2424 from Dr F St and 
4 T Pullen (Launceston): of No. 2425 from Sergeant W Sturgiss (Beverley) 


It shall 











John G Grant and J Lawrence; of No. 2426 from A Gwinner, Tortebes 
Moon, H_ B Hurford, W H Reed (Liverpool), E W Brook, D M'Coy « 
and BA W. 


CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2427 received from W R_ Raillem, Fr 
Fernando (Dublin) E Louden, M_ Burke, J C Ireland, John G Grant, J T 
Pullen, Dawn, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Dr F St, Julia Short (Exeter), W H Ridgeway, 
A Gwinner, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), Lieut-Colonel Loraine (Brighton), R Worters 
(Cauterbury), B D Knox, N Harris, Jupiter Junior, Columbus, Martin F, T 
Roberts, A Newman, W H Reed, R H_ Brooks, J Coad, H Downes, R H Legge, W 
Wright, W R Fitzmaurice (Strabane), H B Hurford, W R B( Plymouth), Dr Waltz 
(Heidelberg), P C (Shrewsbury), J Brown (Torquay), 8S Parry (Tranmere), B A W, 
L Schiu, E Bygott, Sorrento, Shadforth, F G Rowland (Shrewsbury), Z Ingold, 
Lieut-Colonel Ryan (Brighton), P J Baily, C E Perngini, A T (Kendal), Craiglock- 
hart, 1 Boger, A D Parry, W David (Cardiff), Fitz-Warren, E Hacking, HS B 
(Ben Rhydding), and Zeno. 





HEALFY. 
BLACK. 
Any move 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2425, By F. 
WHITE. 

1,Q to Kt 8th 

2. Mates accordingly. 








PROBLEM No. 2429, 
By H. EF. Kipsox, 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play. and mate in two moves. 
CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 

The match between Dublin and Belfast, for which 108 players entered, 
has been running a smooth course since June last. Half the number of 
games have terminated, and the score, so far, is 14 all. 

The following, between two lady competitors (Mrs. T. B. 
Dublin ; Miss PATERSON, Belfast), is one of the games played : 

«Notes by Mr. Rowland.) 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

BLACK (Miss P.); WHITE (Mrs. R.) 

P to K 4th | 14, R takes R (ch) 

Kt to Q B3rd | 

B to B 4th | 

K Kt to K 2nd 


ROWLAND 


BLACK (Miss P.) 
K takes R 
Kt takes R would have been better 
and have saved the Q P. 
15. Q to B 3rd (eh) 
16. Q takes P (ch) 
17.Q to K 4th 
18. Kt to Q 2nd 
White's imprisoned Rand B are fully 


WHITE (Mrs. R.) 

1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 

4. P to B 3rd 

5. Castles P to Q 4th 

6. Kt takes P Castles 

White opens in good style. Here Black 
wisely avoidsthe following fine continua- 
tion, which occurred in the Steinitz vy 
Golmayo match of 1488, and which gives | toned for hy the inactivity of the 
White a good game: 'P takes P; 7. Kt | Black Q. 
takes P, K takes Kt; 8,Q to R Sth (ch),| 18, 
Kt to Kt 3rd ; 9. Q takes B, &c. 19, Q to K 3rd 

7. Kt to Q 3rd 20, P to K Kt 3rd 

B takes Kt would also have been | 21. Kt to Kt 3rd 
good. 7. B takes Kt, P takes B; & P| 22. Kt to Q 2nd 


takes P, P takes P; 9. P t« 4th, Bt 4 
Qard ; 10. Bto B 4th, &e. se nsiiead Forced, as Black threatened mate next 


K to Kt aq 
B to K 3rd 
R to K Baq 


R to K B 5th 
B to Q 4th 
R to B 4th 
Q to R 3rd 


move 
7. Q to Q 3rd - ~ 
Pe fein or | 22, Kt to B sq 
®. B takes Kt o cakes . 23. P to Q Kt 3rd Kt to K 3rd 
10, P to K 5th Kt to Kt 3rd 24. P to Q B 4th Q to Kt 3rd 


P to B 4th 
P to Kt 3rd 
Kt takes P 
P takes B 
Q toB 4th 
R to B sq 
R to K sq 
Q to Q 3rd 


11. P to Q 4th | 25. B to Kt 2nd 


| 26, 3 
The good style of the opening a > PAS 
kept up. White now has an excellent 4 
game. Oe ee ae 28. B takes Kt 


29. R to K sq 
30. P to K 6th 
31, P to K 7th 
32. Q to B 4th 
33. R to K 6th 

And wins, 


11, P to K B 3rd 

12. P to K B 4th P takes P 

13 P takes P Q to Q Kt 3rd 
Pinning Q P and threatening K P; 

otherwise it is useless, as it shuts the Q 

out of play. 


At the annual meeting of the Leamington Chess Club, recently held, the 
hon, sec, reported that the club was making steady and continuous progress. 
It was unanimously resolved to ask the Speaker—who represents the 
borough in Parliament—to become president of the club, and much satis- 
faction has been expressed at his acceptance of the office. Our well-known 
contributor Signor Aspa takes the vice-presidency. 

A new club has been started at Shrewsbury under promising auspices. 
The president is Dr. De Woolfson, a well-known Edinburgh player, and the 
hon. sec, is Mr. F. G. Rowland. 

Another open handicap—the seventh in number—is being held at 
Simpson's Divan. The entries include the names of nearly all the well- 
known London players. 

The Chess Monthly for October contains a capital portrait of Mr. D. Y. 
Mills, the amateur champion, with a sketch of his achievements in the game. 

For the “Chess Players’ Annual and Club Directory for 1891” the 
authors, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Rowland, 10, Victoria-terrace, Clontarf, Dublin, 
invite the following particulars of chess clubs: Town, club name, year 
established, place of meeting, days, hours, number of members, annual sub- 
scription, laws, president, hon. secretary's name and address. Printed forms 
may be had on application. 





The Bishop of Guildford consecrated the West-end Church, 
Chobham, which has been enlarged, principally to accom- 
modate the boys from the Gordon Home. Towards the fund 
raised for the enlargement the Bishop of Winchester has 
contributed £20. 

The Right Hor. James P. Bannerman Robertson, Q.C., M.P., 
Lord Advocate for Scotland, has kindly consented to take the 
chair at the 226th anniversary festival of the Scottish Cor- 
poration Charity, to be held in the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Nov. 29 next (for St. Andrew's Day). The demands on the 
funds of this charity are urgent and steadily increasing. This 
increase is especially marked in the case of those coming up 
from Scotland in search of employment, and finding them- 
selves destitute. To such a little timely help often means the 
difference between success and ruin, 


KANAKA LABOURERS IN NORTH 
QUEENSLAND. 

The northern portion of the Colony of Qneensland, now 
demanding to be made a separate Australian Province, is 
situated in tropical latitudes, with a climate and conditions of 
profitable cultivation utterly different from the older Colonies, 
demanding the labour of other races than the European. As 
there are difficulties and objections to the introduction of 
large numbers either of Chinese or Indian labourers, the sugar 
plantations and similar undertakings, in some cases started by 
capitalists at Melbourne, have beensupplied with Polynesians— 
men and boys from different islands of the West Pacific Occan 
In the early years of this practice, it was often attended with 
grievous abuses on the part of the masters of small colonial 
vessels engaged in the trade of obtaining such people, who in 
some instances were forcibly kidnapped, and were often grossly 
deceived by false promises ; but these malpractices have been 
checked by strict regulations made by the Colonial Legislature 
and Government, and by the Imperial Government, through 
an. official Protectorate of the islanders, with the powers of 
High Commissioner, since 1877, exercised by the Governor of 
Fiji. The system, however, has proved to be unsatisfactory 
in an economical point of view, and to have a bad effect on 
the population of the islands. It is to be wholly discontinued 
at the end of the present year. 

A correspondent, Mr. D. Macfarlane, employed as book- 
keeper on the Pioneer Sugar Estate, on the Lower Burdekin, 
somewhere inland from Townsville, North Queensland, has sent 
us a number of photographs taken by himself during six years’ 
residence in that Colony. He was among the first settlers on 
the Bloomfield River, which falls into Weary Bay. a place 
notable in history from the fact that Captain Cook, over a 
hundred years ago, there got his ship, the Endeavour, damaged 
on a coral reef, and was obliged to throw his guns overboard. 
Mr. Macfarlane saw a good deal of the savage aboriginal 
natives of that part of North Australia before their disposition 
was changed by intercourse with Europeans, and when their 
depredations, with a way they had of coming at night to spear 
cattle and horses, provoked frequent hostilities, which now 
belong to the past. He has since been much among the native 
black fellows, learned to speak their language, and travelled in 
the bush with them four or five days at a time. 

The character and condition of the “ Kanakag,” as the 
imported Polynesian labourers are generally called, would 
seem to be more interesting at this moment. There are two 
hundred and fifty of them on the Pioneer Sugar Estate ; and we 
print Mr. Macfarlane’s testimony without further comment : 

“ The islanders on this estate are happy and contented, and 
well looked after. They have good houses, made of reeds, and 
thatch put on very thick, to resemble their island homes. They 
all have bunks to sleep in, and are supplied with blankets and 
clothing. ‘Their food is beef, rice, potatoes, and bread, also tea 
at every meal. Every Saturday each islander gets a piece of 
soap, and a fig of tobacco and a pipe, if he requiresone. Clothes 
and blankets are given out twice a year. A Government officer 
pays their wages every six months, and listens to any complaints 
they may have to make. They have great faith in “ Mr. 
Government,” as they call him. An hospital is provided for the 
sick, where they are attended to by a wardsman, and visited 
twice a week by a doctor. A recruit gets £6 per annum, and 
£12 if he re-engages; many who have been some years in 
the colony get £18. Considering that they get house, food, 
clothing, and medical attendance free, they are really better 
off than many poor white people. On the last day of this 
year the recruiting of Polynesian labourers in the islands of 
the Pacific is to cease for ever.” 

Dr. James Andrew delivered the annual Harveian oration, 
on Oct. 18, at the Royal College of Physicians ; the chair being 
occupied by Sir Andrew Clark, president of the college. 

The Queen has forwarded her annual subscription of £50 
to the Army and Navy Pensioners’ Employment Society, of 
which her Majesty is patron. 

The Duchess of Westminster opened a bazaar at Chester, on 
Oct. 17, in aid of the new church at Saltney. near Hawarden. 
The Duke of Westminster, Mrs. Gladstone, Miss Helen Glad- 
stone, and Mrs. Drew were also present. 

Two fine memorial windows have been placed in the parish 
church of Leslie, Fifeshire, to the memory of Henrietta, Countess 
of Rothes. One is erected by the inhabitants and neighbours, 
and the other by her husband, the Hon. George Waldegrave- 
Leslie. 

The Earl of Derby officiated, on Oct. 18, at the opening of 
a village hall and workmen’s club, at Knotty Ash, on the out- 
skirts of Liverpool. The building has been erected in the 
centre of grounds of over two acres in extent, at the cost of 
Mrs. Yates Thompson, who has set aside £1200 for its endow- 
ment. 

The members of the Architectural Association held their 
annual general meeting at 9, Conduit-street, on Oct. 17. Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, the president, distributed the prizes won 
during last session in the various classes of the association, 
and delivered his presidential address. The other speakers 
included Professor Roger Smith, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, Mr. 
J. D. Sedding, and Mr. A. N. Earle. 

The Mayor of Belfast presided over an influential meeting, 
held in that city on Oct. 17, to consider a proposal for the 
construction of a tunnel between Ireland and Scotland. Mr. 
Barton explained the scheme, which provided for a tunnel 
thirty-three miles long between the Antrim coast and Wigton- 
shire, at an estimated cost of eight millions sterling. 
Resolutions in favour of the construction of a tunnel were 
adopted, and a committee was appointed to consider the 
subject. 

Memorial-stones of an addition to the Printers’ Almshouses 
at Wood Green were laid on Oct. 18 by Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts and Mrs. W. H. Collingridge. Her Ladyship expressed 
her gratification at being permitted to assist at the develop- 
ment of an institution which was to be a home for the 
benefit of a class of workmen to whom everyone was indebted. 
In the course of the proceedings Mr. W. H. Collingridge 
handed to the secretary a cheque for £1000 from an 
anonymous donor towards the erection and endowment of the 
new buildings, and other subscriptions were announced to the 
amount of £3700. 

The handsome choir-screen which has been erected in 
Rochester Cathedral, as a memorial to the Rev. Dr. Scott, the 
late Dean of Rochester, was unveiled on Oct. 17, additional 
interest being imparted to the proceedings by the attendance, 
in civic state, of the Mayor and Corporation and other digni- 
taries of the city. ‘The screen, which is intended to perpetuate 
Dean Scott's connection with the Cathedral and city, is an 
elaborate piece of workmanship, dividing the nave from the 
choir, and is immediately beneath the large organ, at the head 
of the flight of steps leading into the choir. The screen con- 
tains eight niches, in which are placed sculptured figures, of 
nearly life-size, of St. Andrew, Bishop Gundulph (the founder 
of the Cathedral), King Ethelbert, Justus, Paulinus, William 
de IIoo, Walter Merton, and John Fisher. 
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4. Polynesian Boys who have been six years in Queensland, 


1. Kanakas, or Labourers, from the Solomon Islands, 2. Young Men at Weary Bay. 3. Native Police on Patrol. 
SKETCHES FROM NORTH QUEENSLAND, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
The life of the dramatic critic, like that of the policeman, 
yntinues to be anything but a happy one. He has not only 
vening performances of such new plays 
sample 


regular € 


is are submitted for public approval, but he has to 


to attend the 


lramas at matinees, he has to pronounce judgment on 
every 

precedent, he has to 
night, when otherwise 


en rejected by practical 
latest 
‘clock at 
order to hear a manager or 
public. This last terror is one 
nimity, and. if it become popular, 
y to have a bed each of the 

or to take a permanent room at some central 

order to be ready for the managerial discussion. For 
a critic is startled when he sees a money-lending 
d Abramoff by the author, and distinctly called a 
of the leading characters in the Shaftesbury play 

), strangled before his very eyes by the Nihilistic 

i in less than five seconds after the murder up comes 
in of Greek priests—it matters little whether they 
lox or not—prepared apparently, without invita- 
requiem over the still warm body of the 
Now, if a critic did not point out 
he would be scarcely 
the friends of a dead 
orthodox or not, 


equa 


maae up at 


sling a 
usurer. 
surdity of such an incident 
In the first place, 
send for a Greek 
usion of a death by murder or otherwise, simply 
because, in the estimation of the dead Jew’s relatives, the 
ritual would be of little avail in the ultimate saving of 
the dead Jew’s sonl. The “good curtain,” as it is called 
begging the question whether it is not in reality a very bad 
curtain—implies a double absurdity. First, that Greek priests, 
in full canonicals, are kept on tap as it were, and sum- 
Russian fire brigade, to sing requiems over 
and secondly, that 
religion not to 


uld not priest, 


(,reek 


moned, like the 
heretic that may chance to die; 
‘inhuman” of a minister of any 
into a dead man’s family, whether he is 
wanted or not. Now, an antagonism of this kind having 
sprung up between author and critic, who are at direct issue 
on matters of fact, surely it would be impolitic in the extreme 
to turn the audience into a jury to decide who is right and who 
is wrong. It seems to me that the management starts an 
awkward precedent by asking questions of any audience: in 
fact, speechifying on the stage has become somewhat of a 
nuisance. Where is it all to end? While Miss Wallis is 
at her new game of cross questions and crooked answers, 
she had better ask whether organs are ever found in 
tussian churches, or how far the Tosca has been imitated 
in “ The Sixth Commandment,” and whether there is, after 
much resemblance in it to the novel that has suggested its 
main incidents. If audiences, and not experts, are to be asked 
to decide whether the relatives of dead Jews appreciate the 
humanity " of the Greek ritual over the bodies of their dead 
friends, they may also be asked whether Catholic priests cease 
not only to be priests, but men of honour, when they have a 
miraculous revelation imparted to them by means of a flash of 
lightning when reading the Book of Samuel at a lectern in the 
vestry! I venture to think I can see through the whole 
difficulty. Mr. Buchanan, anxious for a telling termination to 
his first act, and forgetting the murdered man was a Jew, 
introduced the “ popes” and the procession and the requiem. 
rhis was an afterthought to secure a good curtain, as it is called, 
which is very often a clumsy and inartistic effect. Presum- 
ably this effect was introduced after the play had been studied 
and rehearsed ; and at the very last moment, in all probability, 
Mr. De Lange, who is a clever and observant actor, called the 
author's attention to the fact that his name was Abramoff, 
and that he was a Jew. So Mr. Waller, who strangled the 
Jew, was asked to omit on the stage all reference to his 
enemy's Semitic origin. Unfortunately, Mr. Waller forgot, 
and called Abramoff a Jew on the first night. Hence these 
tears. But the facts being as they were, it is a little hard 
to turn round on the critic, and put the blunder on his 
shoulders by saying that Abramoff is not a Jew and is 
nowhere alluded to as a Jew! All I maintain is that, on 
the evidence of my own ears, Abramoff was called a Jew at 
the first representation of “The Sixth Commandment.” To 
correct an obvious blunder and to ridicule the critic for 
frivolous criticism is one of the commonest of modern mana- 
gerial dodges. A blunder is pointed out on the first night, it 
is corrected on the second, and then the critic is ridiculed who 
pointed out the mistake. “What a fool So-and-so is!” at once 
remarks the innocent manager. “ We do nothing of the kind ; 
go to the play and see for yourself!" ‘This occurs over and 
over again, according to my experience. An actor is court- 
eously told that he takes a scene too fast or too slow, as the 
case may be. He takes the hint on the second night, and then 
with mock innocence appeals to his friends. ‘“ Now, is this 
fair? Hesays I do soand so. Yousee I do nothing of the 
kind—now do I?” Over and over again I have known a play 
entirely altered after the first night, and yet the manager has 
not the common honesty to own it, preferring to say and to 
hint that the critic has said exactly the contrary to what has 
happened. 
Now, to my mind, I consider that Mr. Charles Wyndham, in 
a very important essential, has altered his reading of John 
Mildmay, and altered it wholly for the better. As I see it now, 
it is a different performance to what it was when first given 
at the Criterion some time back. The actor has in the earlier 
scenes substituted manliness and a certain reserve of mystery 
for what appeared at the outset to be an undue lackadaisical 
tone. I quite see the actor's object as he first read John Mild- 
may. He wanted deep affection to be the dominant chord, 
and not strength of character. It wasa good idea, but, some- 
how or other, it did not “come off.” He now, with great 
subtlety and art, shows clearly tv the audience what manner of 
man John Mildmay is—how reserved, how earnest, how affec- 
tionate, and how manly ; but he keeps the characters wholly in 
the dark as to his true character. That is the essence of the play. 
The audience can see that Hawksley, Potter, and Co., Mrs. Stern- 
hold, and the rest of them are mistaking their man. The 
audience is cleverer than the company. That is the object of 
the dramatist. That is the intention of the play. By altering 
his reading Mr. Wyndham has made the play more interesting. 
Again, Mrs. Bernard-Beere has altered her Mrs. Sternhold 
wholly for the better. At the outset she, to use a homely 
colloquialism, “ upset the apple-cart.” She brought her grand 
style to bear on the vexed widow, and she literally trampled 
on the little play. She used so much force that she put the 
picture out of drawing. She forced tragedy into a very simple 
and homely little comedy. But Mrs. Beere has changed all 
that. Asa clever critic has already pointed out, she has two 
styles, two vocal methods. She now uses the softer and gentler 
one. She has forgotten the Tosca and remembered Mrs. Stern- 
hold, not, indeed, that the actress could ever realise the spiteful, 
passée woman, jealous and on the shelf, that Mrs. Sternhoild 1s 
intended to be if the play has any meaning at all. But the 
moderation of tone in Mrs. Sternhold is as valuable to the 
ensemble of the acting as Mr. Wyndham’s rejection of the 
pathetic aud sentimental stop in John Mildmay in scenes where 
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it is not wanted—nay, where it misrepresents the man. Now 
it is open to Mr. Wyndham and to Mrs. Bernard-Beere to turn 
round and say: “I never did anything of the kind! I 
never made John Mildmay a man of sentiment! I never 
played Mrs. Sternhold tragically ! It is you who are mistaken, 
not we. We play the parts eract/y as we played them at the 
outset!” 

Well, who is to decide when there are such differences on 
of fact? ‘lhe critic has only his eyes and ears to 
guide him. Perhaps the manager will arrange a packed house 
on a given evening and ask the public to decide. That the 
decision would be in his favour who could reasonably doubt? 

C. 8S. 


matters 


FALLS OF THE CAUVERY. 

The Canvery River of Southern India, which rises in Coorg, 
flows eastward through Mysore, and turns in a southerly 
direction, reaching the sea by the Coleroon and other outlets 
near latitude 11 deg. 40 min. N., has a course of 472 miles. Its 
tributaries and branches are numerous, and great tracks of 
country are periodically inundated by the waters flowing over 
wide open plains of granitic rock. Between the Mysore table- 
land and the low country, this river traverses two series of 
falls; the upper falls, of Gunga Zooka, descending 370 ft., and 
the lower falls, Bur Zooka, 460 ft.. amid grand and pic- 
turesque scenery. We have been favoured by Mr. G. H. 
Hazelton, of Madras, with some photographs of the lower falls, 
which are near Hogenkal, in the Salem district of the 
Madras Presidency. The Madras Railway passes to within 
sixty miles, and the further journey is by bullock-cart. The 
road from Pennagaram to Hogenkal, nine miles, commands 
very fine views from the summit of the Ghaut, and descends, 
winding round hill after hill, presenting many beautiful 
scenes. Below, the river flows in a rocky channel, about 
150 yards wide, between immense boulders, till, approaching 
the falls, it contracts for one mile to a width of 50 ft., where 
the rocks of black and marbled granite rise to 100 ft. or 200 ft. 
in height. The falls can be seen only by descending the river 
in a boat; and the curious round boat, like a “coracle,” is 
managed with great skill, in the rapids, by one man with a 
single paddle. Large fish abound in this part of the river. 
The “Smoking Rock,” and the Makal Dat or “Goat's Leap,” 
are most striking features of the scenery at these Falls. 


DIOCESAN CONFERENCES, 

The Bishop of Peterborough, presiding over the Diocesan Con- 
ference in that city, said the Irish question at present blocked 
the way, but, as soon as it was removed, the war against the 
Church would be renewed. There was an increasing spirit of 
unity in the Church, and Churchmen were beginning to see 
that the assaults upon her from without were as nothing 
compared with the assaults from within. The Conference 
discussed the Archbishop of Canterbury's Clergy Discipline 
sill, and approved it, with certain amendments. The Bishop 
moved—* That this Conference regrets that the Government 
failed, for the fourth time, to pass the Tithe Rent-charge 
Recovery Bill, and records its opinion that the Government 
ought to deal with this Bill asa matter of urgency in the 
next Session of Parliament.” 

The Bishop of Wakefield. in opening the Diocesan Con- 
ference at Halifax, spoke on the question of Ritual, and said 
he loved best a simple vet very reverent ritual. Differences 
in minor observances did not affect him much. ‘The real 
question, however, was as to the lawful limits of ritual, and 
their enforcement. 

The Bishop of Exeter, addressing the Diocesan Conference, 
referred to the effort being made for the maintenance of 
voluntary schools. He agreed that where Board Schools had 
been established they must do their utmost to make the 
modicum of religious teaching which was allowed in them as 
efficient as possible. But Churchmen ought never to consent, 
never could consent, and never would consent to hand over 
the schools they had built toa body of managers who might 
banish all definite Church teaching. He asked if something 
more could not be done to hold out the hand of brotherly 
kindness to their Nonconformist friends and neighbours. A 
resolution was carried urging the Government to raise the 
school grant from 17s. 6d. to 20s., and that public elementary 
schools be freed from rates. A resolution was passed approving 
the establishment of brotherhoods as a means of reaching the 
masses of the people who are beyond the present organisations 
of the Church. The taking of vows was, however, generally 
deprecated. Earl Fortescue expressed a fear that the scheme 
was Romanising in its tendency, and calculated to repel and 
alienate Nonconformists 


The British Medical Association have accepted the invita- 
tion of the Bournemouth medical fraternity to hold their 1891 
annual meeting in Bournemouth. 

Mr. G. W. L. Marshall Hall, formerly student in the Royal 
College of Music, has been appointed to the Chair of Music in 
the University of Melbourne, Victoria. 

The Earl of Caithness, who, prior to his succession to the 
title in 1889, was for many years agent at Aberdeen for the 
National Bank of Scotland, has been presented with a hand- 
some silver épergne and centrepiece by his Aberdeen townsfolk 
on his leaving them to take up his residence in London. 

As Lord Mayor's Day this year falls on Sunday, Nov. 9, it 
is announced that the customary procession from the City to 
the Royal Courts of Justice, and thence by the Embankment 
to the Guildhall, will take place on the following day 
As far as the arrangements have progressed the procession 
will be of exceptional interest. ‘The military element is to be 
a special feature. 

The committee of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund have 
selected the afternoon of Saturday, Oct. 25, as the date upon 
which Mr. Clement Scott is to repeat his lecture, “ Thirty 
Years at the Play.” The reading takes place at the Garrick 
Theatre, and Mr. Henry Irving will say a few words by way 
of introduction. On behalf of the same fund, Miss Cissy 
Grahame gave a matinée of “ The Judge” and “ Barbara” at 
the Opéra Comique on the 22nd. 

The annual report of the Managing Committee of the 
British School at Athens shows that, although unsupported 
by Government aid, as the French or German Institutes, it has 
managed to carry on a very considerable and usefal work. Its 
annual income does not amount to £450 per annum, but with 
this sum it has established itself in the Greek capital, and 
serves as a rallying-point for numerous archzologists and 
students. Ont of its small capital, moreover, it has been able 
to make a grant of upwards of £300 to explore the interesting 
city of Megalopolis, where are the ruins of a once-famous 
theatre of remarkable beauty ; while a further sum of £100 
has been given to Messrs. Schutz and Barnsley to make a set 
of drawings of the Byzantine Churches of Greece. It is to be 
hoped that the projected visit of these gentlemen to Mount 
Athos was made before the recent fire, which played such 
havoc amoung the shrines aud groves of that famous mountain. 


KEEPING SECRETS. 

In the conversation which Agur, the son of Jakeh, is recorded 
to have held with Ithiel and Ucal, there is a mention of 
difficult things : “ There be three things,” says Agar, “ which 
are too wonderful for me; yea, four which I know not.” He 
subsequently mentions what they are. Had the parcemiast 
lived in the present day, he might have added a fifth—a 
wonderful thing, “and yet again wonderful, and after that 
out of all whooping "—a man who can keep a secret. Though 
the word “man” be supposed to include the whole human 
race, old men and maidens, young men and children—still the 
difficulty remains, and the man whose tongue does not leak 
may be considered in his generation worthy of all wonder, anda 
black swan indeed. 

Seeing that this is so, it becomes a question whether one 
should ever place sufficient confidence in another to mak: 
that other the depository of a secret. As the deposit 
is, most usually, solely for the benefit or satisfaction of the 
depositor, the law would not consider the depository liable, 
except in case of gross negligence, for any harm which might 
accrue to the secret, or the original possessor, by its promulga- 
tion. Public opinion seems to have followed the law, and 
pursues the man who has been guilty of a breach of unsought 
confidence with but a feeble Nemesis. As the keeping of secrets 
isarare quality, people should hesitate to confide them. A 
secret in joint tenancy is no secret. Two may keep counsel, 
putting one away. “Keep your own counsel” is a golden 
rule. 

But it has been said that all things should be common 
among friends, that nothing should be reserved or hidden— 
in a word, that friendship should be as naked as love. 
This remark belongs to the region of the true and the 
beautiful, but by no means to that of the politic or the 
useful. It is a remark, in the words of Mr. Weller sen., 
“werging on the poetical.” It is flowery. It had its birth, 
and should have had also its death, in the Golden Age. 
It is by no means suited to an epoch for which no metal is 
base enough to afford a name. Communism of goods, it is 
true, seems to have prevailed in the dawn of Christianity, but 
even in that hopeful time a communism of thoughts does not 
appear to have been demanded or imagined. It has also 
been said, with considerable truth, that trust and faith are 
intimately connected, and have, indeed, a mutual dependence. 
Unhappily, however, the former does not always meet 
with the latter, otherwise the habit of communication 
would be as safe as it is seductive. But, above all things, 
it is unwise, having deposited a secret in trust, to exhibit 
any overt doubt as to the faith of the depository. Such 
a course of procedure can do no good, for the words have 
flown irrevocably, and it may, and probably will, lead to evil, 
for suspicion provokes disloyalty, and creates an inclination to 
betray ; while treachery already waking is again charmed to 
slumber by open confidence. Many there are who have com- 
municated their thoughts and sentiments, their hopes and fears 
to others, and have made these faithful only by treating them 
as such. The ardent nobility of the cestui qui trust, who 
scorns to suspect, is reflected in the paler nobility of the 
trustee who scorns to betray, as the beams of the greater light 
are reflected in those of the lesser. ‘“ Be not jealous,” says the 
Oriental aphorism, “against the wife of thy bosom, lest thou 
teach her an evil lesson against thyself.” Nota few, through 
their fear of being deceived, have taught others todeceive. ‘These 
last observations, however, are of anew post facto character, and 
apply to the treatment of the person to whom a secret has been 
entrusted, and not to the propriety of so entrusting it. But 
it may be said, against communicating or for keeping a secret, 
that it is absurd to suppose another to whom the secret may 
be of little or no consequence will keep the matter which you, 
to whom it may be of the greatest consequence, cannot keep. 
Alium silere, says the Latin grammar, quod voles, primum 
sile. Such is the chief rule of human prudence, a rule in 
which the wisdom of the children of Mammon in their genera- 
tion is shown to surpass that of the children of light. ‘“ What 
a fool,” says Autolycus, “is honesty, and trust, his sworn 
brother, a very simple gentleman.” The wisdom of serpents 
is not in him, nor in his kindred. 

Another argument against the ventilation of secrets is 
afforded by the extreme rarity of fit depositories. Solomon 
evidently appears to have considered a faithful man as a 
creature of an ideal world. “A faithful man who can find?” 
The faith which is required to keep an entrusted secret is 
not generally in danger from any moral obliquity. It is not 
generally a consideration of his own advantage which induces 
a man to betray the secret of his friend; rather it is the 
cacoethes of talking, or that infection of mind which babbles 
secrets toa deaf pillow. As taciturnity is said to bea chief 
characteristic of the mad portion of mankind, so loquacity 
may be said to be that of the sane. It is this garrulous habit 
which leads to an interchange of meteorological remarks 
between two who meet by chance, who have no interest in 
common, and, having little to say on this, have nothing to say 
to one another on any other subject under the sun ; and it is 
this same habit which divulges secrets, and separates chief 
friends. It is the condition of him who was pregnant 
with the secret of Midas, who after much labour hid 
his untimely birth beneath the ground whereon after the 
whispering reeds grew. There are few without it—the 
retired, the deep, the dark are inspired with it, as Echo 
haunts the deepest and most solitary cave. Those who are 
troubled with the disease can no more resist its insidious 
attacks than the King and all the Royal family and the lords 
of his council and all the nobility could refrain from dancing 
in the story when the magic pipe was played. It is the glory 
of nature to conceal a matter, but it is the happiness of man- 
kind to declare a secret. 

But, supposing we are fortunate enough to find this black 
swan not even singing at his own death, is it prudent to give 
ourselves up to him as bond-slaves during his life?—for a 
certain amount of the feeling of slavery is always experienced 
by the man who unwarily commits his secret even to a black 
swan. As all human things are liable to change, so the black 
swan may at some time betray the secret committed to his 
charge—a consideration which militates against our supreme 
repose. But no fly ever enters into the mouth of the prudent 
who keeps his own counsel—* in boca cerrada no entra mosca.” 
It is the wise man whose tongue is in his heart, who is 
practised in the Pythagorean éyeuvOia. 

Still, notwithstanding the Italian proverb “Il poco 
mangiare e'] poco parlare non fecero mai male,” no man is 
called upon to become a modern Harpocrates, to conceal the 
most trifling incident from his own shirt collar, or to forget 
the story of the silent Amycle. J. M. 


Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, K.C.M.G., has been appointed her 
Majesty's High Commissioner for the territories of the British 
North Borneo Company, Brunei, and Sarawak. 

At a captains’ meeting of the Oxford University Boat Club 
Lord Ampthill was re-elected president ; Rev. W. E. Sherwood, 
Christ Church, treasurer; and Mr. R. P. Rowe, Magdalen, 
secretary. The fours were fixed for Nov. 14 and 7, and the 
trials for Nov, 29 
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CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
4 Universal Embrocation ’ 
CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
P Universal Embrocation. = 
CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Pa 3 Universal Embrocation. 
A CHES and PAINS. ELLIMAN’S 
Fs Universal Embrocation. 


FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club. 


“Given entire satisfaction to all who have used it.” 


STRENCTHENS THE MUSCLES. 
From ‘‘ Victorina,” ‘‘ The Strongest Lady 
in the World.” 
“It not only relieves pain, but it 
nerves and muscles.’ 


J{LLIMAN’S for Rheumatism. 
4 
pi LLIMAN's for Lumbago. 

4 

JALLIMAN’S for Sprains. 


strengthens the 


4 
YLLIMAN’S for Cuts. 


4 
4 
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yLLIMAN’S for Bruises. 

xu MAN’S for Sore Throat from Cold. 
}ULIMAN'S for Chest Colds. 
PLLIMAN'S 


for Stiffness. 


TRAININC. 
Walter A. Lidington, Esq., Handicapper 
and Starter, West Kent Harriers, writes: 
“For running and cycling it is invaluable, and we 
would not be without it under any consideration.” 


SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 
H. J. Burden, Esq., Peckham Harriers, 
Hon. Sec., writes: 
Used your Universal Embrocation for some time, 
and tind it invaluable for sprains and stiffness.” 
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m Universal Embrocation. 
WLLIMAN’S Universal Embrocation 
4 for Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, Cuts, 

Sore Throat from Cold, Chest Colds, Stiffness, &c. 


Is. 1jd. and 2s, 9d, Prepared only by 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England. 


HUMAN USE. 


ELLIMAN’S 


RHEUMATISM! SPRAINS! CHEST COLODS!! LUMBAGO!! TRAINING!!! 
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OVER-EXERTION. 


The Championship Team of the Finchley 
Harriers states: 

“ Persons taking part in athletic exercises should give 
the Embrocation a trial, as it not only relieves sprains 
and bruises, but also prevents any of the 1ll-effects caused 
by over-exertion.” 


RUNNINC. 
A Blackheath Harrier writes: 


“Draw attention to the benefit to be derived from 


| using Elliman’s Embrocation after cross-country running 


in the winter months.” 


CHEST COLDS. 
The Tufnell Park Hon. Sec. writes: 


“TI can testify to the excellence of your Embrocation 


| and its great popularity, not only for colds and sprains.” 





BOYS RACE FOR IT! 
LUMBACO. 


From a Justice of the Peace. 
* About a fortnight ago a friend advised me to try your 
Embrocation, and its effect has been magical.’ 


ACCIDENT. 
From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford Music 
Hall, London. 


“Twas recommended by my friend ‘ Victorina’ your 


Embrocation, and by using it for two days I was enable | 


to resume my duties. 
SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman. 
“For many years I have used your Embrocation, and 
found it most efficacious in preventing and curing sore 
throat from cold.” 


CRAMP. 
Chas. S. Agar, Esq., Forres Estate, Mas- 
kellya, Ceylon, writes: 
“The coolies suffer much from carrying heavy loads 
long distances, and they get cramp in the muscles, which, 
when well rubbed with your Embrocation, 18 relieved 


at once,” 


CYCLINC. 


| From L. Fabrellas, Saint Sebastien, Spain. 


“Tam a member of a Cycling Club here, and can testify 
to the excellent results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 
From A. Barton, Esq., The Ferns, Romford. 
“T write to say that had it not been for Elliman’s 
Embrocation I should have remained a cripple up to the 
present moment.” 
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Registered Design. Six Solid Silver Afternoon 
Tea Spoons and Tongs. ~~» Morocco Case, 
£2 10s. Princes Plate, @1 11s. 6d. 





Oblong Breakfast Dish, 
Full size Dish and Cover, 23 5s. 
to match, £3 5s. 
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Engraved Cut-Glass Claret 
Ju 2 je 


Solid Silver Mounts, 25 5s, 


Sterling Silver Cigarette Boxes, lined Cedarwood. 
To hold 50 .. . . £410 0 

8 .. - ak rhs 5 0 p 
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Patent Club Bottle Holder. 


The simplest ever invented 


£1 4s. 
Sterling Silver, £210 10s. 


ii 


Oak Salad Bowl, with Massive Mounts, £2 2¢, 
Servers to match, 18s. 


Sterling Silver Fern 
richly Chased (various pat- 
terns), gilt inside, 21 16s. 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST.,W., LONDON. 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


“ Heaviest possible Plating.” 
Unequalled for Hard Wear. 


Pot, 


Four Chased Solid Silver Salts and Spoons, in rich 
Morocco Case, lined silk, “ Acorn” design, 23 15s, 
Six in case, £5 15s. 
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MAPPIN & WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, fitted in strong Oak Chests. 


Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, 
and Muffineer, in Morocco Case, 22. 


Ditto, in Sterling Silver, £1 15s. 


Pepper Grind 
% 


PRINCES PLATE 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS 


(REGD.) 
POST FREE. 
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Escallop Butter Shell and Knife, with 


with Cut Glass 
of} 
glass lining, 128. 6d. 
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Fiegna (the King), Signor Rinaldini messenger), and 
Signor Meroles (Ramfis). A full orchestra (led by Me. 
Carrodus) and a sufficient chorus gave effect to their re- 
spective portions of the score—and, altogether, including the 
efficient display of stage splendour, there were none of the 
usual signs of cheap prices. ‘The onerous duties of conductor 
vere worthily fulfilled by Signor Bevignani, whose skill and 
valuable aid peratic scheme. The house 
d; and, in the stalls, but very few visitors 
med to have availed themselves of the freedom from the 
usual restrictions to evening dress. With performances so 
good as that of the opening ni with the moderate 
prices adopted, it would be an injustice if Signor 

Lago’s season should not prove a highly successful one. 
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rHE NORWICH FESTIVAL 


Some further remarks must be added to our previous notice of 
which closed on Friday evening, Oct. 17, and 
included features that occurred too late for comment 
until now. The novelty specially produced at Norwich was 
Dr. Parry’s new cantata, “ L’Allegro ed il Penseroso,” com- 
posed expressly for the festival. It was a somewhat bold step 
that had previously been associated by 
which ranks among his best pro- 
justifies daring, and in this 
a work that manifests suffi- 
without subjecting 
style is clear, 


this celebration, 


some 


subject 
Handel with music much of 
However, success 
instance Dr. Parry has produced 
merit to render it acceptable 
disparaging criticisms. ‘The general 
defined, and free from the exaggerations of the 
most recent manifestations of the German school, while yet 
containing much (especially in the details of orchestral colour- 
ing) that removes it from any effect of old-fashioned formalism 
Dr. Parry’s music is such as may fairly be 
called English, and will doubtless be in much request with 
choral societies. ‘The vocalists were Miss Macintyre and Mr. 
A. Marsh. Want of space prohibits more detailed comment. 
This is the less to be regretted, inasmuch as the work will 
soon have to be again spoken of, in reference to its London 
performance. 

A novelty, as far as Norwich was cone 
Mackenzie's incidental music composed for the 
*‘Ravenswood” recently produced at the Lyceum Theatre. 
These instrumental pieces now take the form of a “suite,” 
comprising a prelude and three entr'actes, under the title of 
Scott's novel “ The Bride of Lammermoor” ; its first concert 
performance having been at Norwich. The prelude is deeply 
impressive, and suggestive of the sombre interest of the drama 
which it was written to precede. Theentr’actes are, generally, 
in a brighter tone, and offer some good contrasts to the preced- 
tavenswood” music and Dr. Mackenzie's 
cantata “The Dream of Jubal” (which followed it) were 
conducted by the composer. Other features of the festival 
dwelt on. Besides the principal solo vocalists 
the programme contained the names of 
Damian and M‘Kenzie, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
Humphreys, Mr. B. Davies, Mr. Henschel, Mr. Novara, 
and Mr. Brockbank, Miss Julia Neilson having delivered the 
recitations in “ The Dream of Jubal.” 

The festival performances have been generally worthy of 
the music. ‘The band was led by Mr. G. Betjemann ; Dr. H. 
Hill was the choras-master; Dr. Bennett presided at the 
organ ; and Mr. Randegger acted as conductor, excepting in 
those pieces which were directed by their respective com- 
posers. 
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THE BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 
This celebration is of much more recent origin than those 
of Worcester and Norwich, which have lately preceded it. At 
present we can only draw attention to the prominent features 
of the arrangements for the Bristol Festival. which was fixed 
to take place, at the Colston Hall, from Oct. 22 to 25. inclusive. 
A full band and a grand chorus were with some of 
ur most eminent solo vocalists, and the conductor was Sir 
Charles Hallé. The works performed, although com- 
prising no novelty, music of high and permanent 
value. 


associated 


list of 
included 


The second of the new series of Saturday afternoon concerts 
at the Crystal Palace, on Oct. 18, included the performance 
of a clever overture composed by Miss E. M. Smyth. It is 
entitled “ Antony and Cleopatra,” and is highly suggestive of 
the incidents intended to be illustrated. At the same concert 
Mr. L. Borthwick’s brilliant pianoforte-playing was displayed, 
principally in M. Saint-Saéns’s second concerto. Madame 
Tavary, the eminent prima donna, was the vocalist, and 
especially distinguished herself by a fine rendering of the 
great soprano scena from Weber's “ Oberon.” 

Sarasate’s orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall, on 
Oct. 18, included his brilliant violin performances in a con- 
certo by Bernard, that by Herr Max Bruch in G minor, and 
shorter pieces. Mr. W. G. Cusins conducted. 

The first pianoforte recital of Master Isidore Pavia took 
place recently at St. James’s Hall. The lad (said to be only 
fifteen years old) is of English birth, although of foreign 
extraction. His performances of a series of pieces of different 
styles and periods displayed much facile execution and great 
powers of memory. There can be little doubt that, with the 
progress of intellectual development, he will occupy a distin- 
guished position among pianists. 

A provincial festival of recent institution is that of 
Cheltenham, which will be held for the second time, beginning 
on Oct. 28. Like most of our provincial festivals, that at 
Cheltenham has a-benevolent purpose—that of affording aid 
to local benevolent institutions. The arrangements are on a 
liberal and copious scale. 

Madame Annette Essipoff gave, on Oct. 23, the first of four 
concerts at Steinway Hall. 


Senior 


MARRIAGES. 

The marriage of Sir Charles Grant, K.C.S.I.. with Lady 
Florence Harris, daughter of the late Admiral Sir Edward 
Harris, and sister to the Earl of Malmesbury, took place 
on Oct. 15 in St. Michael’s Church, Sunninghill, Berkshire. 
There were six bridesmaids, all children—nainely, Miss Daisy 
Baillie and Miss Rose Carew, nieces of the bride; the Hon. 
Molly Manners, her cousin; Countesses Irene and Elsa 
Liitzow, and Mdlle. Irene de Brienen. The Hon. Henry 
Littleton attended the bridegroom as best man. ‘The bride 
was led to the altar by her brother, the Earl of Malmesbury. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. Trotter, her Majesty’s Consul-General in 
Syria, was married to Miss Olivia Wellesley, only daughter of 
Admiral Sir George and Lady Wellesley, in St. Peter's Chureh, 
Eaton-square, on Oct. 15. Colonel Firebrace accompanied the 
bridegroom as groomsman; and the bridesmaids were Miss 
Mansfield Clarke, Miss Evelyn Cammell, Miss Valerie Wellesley. 
and Miss Ventris Coward, cousins of the bride, and Miss Evelyn 
Trotter, niece of the bridegroom. Sir George Wellesley gave 


his daughter away. 
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Supply the Public 


hy. CLASS JEWEL- 
LERY. The Stock of Bracelet 
cs ry Necklets, &c., is the 
wleest in London, and con 
i ivns of rare beauty and excellence 
to be obtained elsewhere, an inspec 
of which ts respectfully invited, 


ORIENTAL PEARLS. 
oice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
rows, from £10 to 
£500; also an immense variety of Pearl 
and Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids and Wedding Presents, 


RUBIES 


specimens 
moderate prices, 


BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

tion is devoted to the 
elegant and inexpensive 
Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
estimates 


,£11 


Fingle, thre or tive 


Some very choice 
of fine Oriental Rubies at 


Special at 
production of 
novelties suitable for 


sents Original designs and 


prepared free of charge. 4 Fine 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 

An immense variety of Inexpensive 
specially sitit able for presents, 
Every intending purchaser should inspect 
this stock before deciding elsewhere, when 
the superiority in design, quality, and 
price will be apparent. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


RE PAIRS and REMODEL- 
LING OF FAMILY JBEWELS,—The 
Goldsmiths’ Company undertake th 
Repair of all kinds of Jewellery and the 
Remounting of Family Jewels Great 
attention is devoted to this branch of thelr 
business, and designs and estimates are Fine Diamond and 
furnished free of charge Moonstone Heart 


Pendant, £10. 
CAUTION The Goldsmiths’ 


» find tl 


articles, 


of the Designs 
inferior quality, charg 
and inserted i 
ment, whi ht is 
public. 

They beg to notify that their only 
London retall address is 112, REGENT 
STREET, W. 

WATCHES— —Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 

necurate timekeepers, at very moderate 

prices. 

CLOCKS. —A large assort- 


ment, suftable for travelling or for 
the aining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 


20s. to £100. 
GOLDSMITHS’ 


Fine Gold and tog He — 


Illustrated Cata.ogue 
Post Free. 


» Diamond S-stor 
Half-Hoop Rings, 
from £15 to £200. 


Diamond and Enamel Brooch, £9. 


& SILVERSMITHS’ 





DIAMOND 


ORNAMENTS. 


The Largest and Choicest 
Stock in London. 

The Times: “The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s collection of Jewels, the low prices 
of which, combined with admirable taste, 
defies competition, and deserves attentive 
examination.” 


Brooch, 











Fine Diamond 3ro rescent, to form 
Brooch, Hair- Pia, or Pendant, £50. 


Fine Pearl Daisy and Fancy Drop Necklet, £10 10s 


le-Heart Bracelet, £5 10s. 


Fine Diamond Star, 
to form Brooch, Pendant, 
or Hawr-Pin, £20. 


COMPANY, 


Fine Diamond Crescent and Bar Brooch, 


Goods forwarded to the 
country for selection. of 


Fine Pear! and Diamond 
Double Heart and 
Tie Ring, £18 10s. 


Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5. 


112, REGENT STREET, W. 


direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 
A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Tiaras, Necklaces, &c., 
posed of the finest White Diamonds, 
mounted in special and original designs, 
and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
cash prices, thus saving purchasers all 
Price, £10, intermediate profits. 
GAPPHIRES from Ceylon, 
but with London cutting, mounted 
alone, or with Diamonds, in a great 
variety of ornaments. 
NOVELTIES.—A succession 
Novelties by the Goldsmiths’ 
artists and designers is 
anticipate 


Stars, Sprays, com. 


Company's own 
constantly being produced to 
the requirements of purchasers. 
PRICES.— The 
Goldsmiths’ Company, conducting 
their business both in buying and selling 
for cash, are enabled to offer purchasers 
great advantages over the usual credit 
houses, All goods are marked in plain 
figures for cash without discount. 


PPROBATION.— Selected 
parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired. Cor- 
respondents, not being customers, should 
send a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have, through this means, the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im- 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, which are not obtain- 
able in provincial towns, 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly -the same as if a personal selection 


were made. 
TESTIMONIALS.—The 
with 


numerous recommendations 

which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 
been favoured by customers are a pleasing 
testimony to the excellence and durability 
of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cas sh. 
ME DALS.— Awarded Nine 
Gold Med als, the only Gold Medal at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889, and the Cross 
of the Legion of Honour, a special dis- 
tinction conferred on this Firm for the 
excellence of their manufactures. 
CATALOGUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post free to all parts of 
the world, 


Fine Diamond 
Double Heart and 
Knot Brooch, 
£15. 


Manufactory : CLERKENWELL. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


BE a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 
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and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Kpps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


GRATEFUL, 
COMFORTING 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease, 


Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 


point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure — blood 





j and oa properly nourished frame.’——Civil Service Gazette. 
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LAMP SHADES. 


Indian Silk Veil Shades, 
For Lamps 
1s. 4d., 1s. 94., 2s each. 
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LAMP SHADES. | 


Candle Shades in Pap 
Linen, and Silk 
















Perforated Paper Shades, 
Gd., 1s., 1s. 6d., to 6s. each 
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The ETHELRED CHAtn, in Brown or White Wicker, 
seat, 16in. igh, 8s. 9d 

Ditto Ditto with Cushions and Drapery, 

£1 9s. 6d. 


BEDROOM SUITES. 
















The FLoresce Caatr,in Piain W r, with ¢ 
and Drapery, seat about 15in. | 1 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


THE LADIES’ COLUMN One drawing which was selected was signed simply “L. that this must have been one of those occasions, for the ministry 

} : } + falt Re at aa ‘ Herford In like manner the name was filled in on the cer- of women would not be blessed as it often is if it were not 
There ok ee A re catego rn "ha ca ney “ he 14 dole tificate given of the genuineness of the work by the well- divinely “suffered.” She added that the translators of the 
the Pastel Exhibition is likely to be the last ever held 3 ‘ known private art teacher, Mr. Heatherley, in whose studio it Epistles have obscured counsel on this point by translating 
; “ep rh Sgt food he —e had been done. Great was the surprise —and, sooth to say, the one and the same word as “servant” when it is applied to 
chagrin—of many of the Council when Miss Laura Herford women (as “ Phoebe, servant of the Church at Cenchrea”) and 
resented herself to take up the scholarship. There was some “minister” when it is applied tomen. Another theory is that 


yere nevel ) 
fect of the pictures 
made up a charming 


n abont admitting her, but ultimately it was decided the command did not apply to what we now mean by preach- 
: > must be allowed to receive the advantage awarded to ing, but simply tothe public arguments and discussions about 
si hae her on her merits: and so women were admitted to our R.A. points of doctrine which were then common. 
: school Mr. Heatherley was the greatest sufferer from the Most plausible, however. was the explanation given by the 
tratagem to which he had generously given his aid, for his late Henry Ward Beecher of how he could reconcile himself at 
was steadily boycotted for some time by many men im- once to St. Paul and to women speaking in the churches. The 
it in the world of art, who had previously been wont to apostolic prohibition of female preachers appears twice, once 
t and recommend the institution. in the Epistle to the Corinthians (Greeks) and once in that to 
: I listened attentively. during the obsequies of the famous’ ‘limothy, alsoa Greek. Now, in ancient Greece, at that time, 
ts whose works were voman preacher of the Salvation Army, for any breath of itis matter of history that there were women who taught 
yiks Some excel- mblic opinion adverse to women appearing in the pulpit. publicly. Aspasia, the teacher of the greatest of Greek states- 
silinska, the Polish lhere was none. Though there were abundant expressions of | men and orators, Pericles, was only a type of her cultured and 
) and individuall distaste for the treatment given to her poor remains, nobody _ brilliant class; but, unfortunately, the very celebrity and 
ce Small, Mrs fanhope ventured to say that this wasa woman who had sinned instand- influence which these women possessed was, as St. Paul says, 
acies Have sent contributions ing up to teach and preach the gosp Yet nothing can ‘ashame.’ ‘The respectable women, the mothers of families 
pe SURI idee more precise than the prohibition of such an act by St and mistresses of men’s homes, lived in almost zenana-like 
Panl. Itis a curious inquiry how the women who preach, — seclusion, and for them to come forth from that privacy was 
t the same time declare that they acce pt the inspira- to lose reputation, and to be confounded with the immoral of 
Apostle, get over that passage In America there their sex. St. Paul's warning to his female converts to * keep 
rly fully appointed pastors to churches silence in the churches ” because “it is a shame for women to 
Here, we have not one such case ; speak in the churches” simply referred to the scandal which 
e always accepted women as ministers, the heathen would raise if Christian women should lift their 
me other sects have allowed them to preach. Mrs. voices in public. The prohibition applied, therefore, to that 
on Chant has conducted the regular service in English — state of society in which the Greek women lived, and to that 
rational and Wesleyan chapels ; Mrs. Reany constantly alone, and is not elsewhere applicable. Ingenious, is it not ? 
er husband's place in his pulpit at Stepney Congre- But, for my part, I don’t believe it a bit. I am sure that 
il Chapel ; and there are other instances St. Paul meant the subjection of women in the Church ; that 
new 1d10 y do you think they get round the apostolic inhibition? the most eloquent and spiritually powerful woman was to sit 
if & Woman ; I asked a famous woman preacher among the“ Friends ” meekly silent listening, while all the men in the church 
the Prize of Rome, mee that question, and in the quaint, ungrammatical language prophesied ” and “spake with tongues” one after the other ; 
f it by going of the sect she thus solved the problem ; * Thee errs in think- and that only the “ Friend” who dares face the difficulty and 
in the Villa Medici ing that the Lord left off direct speaking to men with Paul receive the command of her own consciousness as of the higher 
winners of the same If thee hears the voice of God in thy heart, and It bids thee and more immediate authority, is logically on safe ground as 
! t fetched from a consider- minister, that is the command which thee must obey. The a woman preacher. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
first objection were not more potent, women for whom the spirit spake through Paul doubtless had a cee 
ubt, soon terminate in the same no contrary command to that which was given them through 
students being afforded to him: but thee is not. therefore, to bury thy talent to-day in Major R. V. Dickens was installed on Oct. 18 as a Military 
Lemaire and Rosa Bonheur. a napkin, if thee feels called to speak. * Another line of Knight upon the Royal Foundation at Windsor Castle. 
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lemy schools were only opened to women by defence I heard from America, when a lady pastor pointed The Duke of Fife has disposed of another of his most pro- 
re admitted to those schools by the out that St. Paul himself admitted that he sometimes spoke ductive outlying properties near Elgin to Sheriff Black, who 
trial drawings that they send in “as a fool "—that is, without divine authority ; andsheclaimed had bought other portions of the Fife Estate. 








SIR JOHN BENNE | | ; LTD., A pleasant and refreshing effervescing drink. Develops OZONE, the principle of Lirr, 


WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. Cleanses the Mourn, Sweetens the BREATH, and corrects all impurities arising from error in 


Diet. Prevents and instantly relieves NAUSEA, FLATULENCE, GIDDINESS, and HEARTBURN. 


Invaluable for BiL10vus HEADACHE, DYSPEPSIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, Xe. 


SALT REGAL 


. Imparts NEw LIFE TIGOUR TO THE SYSTE} aintains a cle: zt } iti he 

£10. In re turn for £10 NOTE. parts New Lire AND VIGOUR TO THE SYSTEM, maintains a clear, healthy condition of th 

KEYLESS WAT M, perfect, eit fauty. unt work. | Skin, and Destroys the sources of Bad Complexion. It is a certain Guarantee of Health 
; when regularly used, and a most valuable remedy for relieving the torture of SEA-SICKNEss, 

£2 A STANDARD GOLD KEY- SILVER WATCHES, trom £2. 

8 LESS EPLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 
WATCH apa late A a sang — WATCHES, from £5. 
rich ; mae ead Gate Der bn strated Catalogues post fre« 


JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 6, Cheapside, L Insist upon having SALT REGAL, and strenuously refuse all Substitutes, as it cannot be 


“£5. SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH imitated, and when mixed with water turns to a beautiful ROSE Colour. 2s, 9d., of all 


grids WATCH ae {-1 ’ ; - 


TRAVELLER SHOULD LEAVE HOME WITHOUT IT. 


£20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. 


The CHEAPEST WATCHEVEN PRODUCED. ‘Are aka Chemiets: or by Post from the 
£25 Hall Clock ' to Chime on 8 Bells, | (i! {#it: GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, emists; Or Dy rom tne 
Henne mae tree | JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. MANAGER, Salt Regal Works, LIVERPOOL. 


Sir JOHN BENNETT (Limited), 65 & 64, Cheapside, E.C. 


srrecmrsDiwowns «=©=Cf(‘<é«y OTE VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, 
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WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
18 NEW BOND S".W. Lonpon. 


This Jewellery Business was establishe | in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


DE JONEH 
jamal. 
LIGHT: BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


five Years’ Universal Medical Ex; . . o- ea - Wit 2 yr > / . - > m 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS HIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Public 
and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, Domphvsdly ict Miveusiolig. Passage bite te ovary Finer. 


SELECT 4 P n . - * ; 
Sir JOHN T. BANKS, Bart., Berg Pag macxenzu. mv. The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. | Physician, Hospital for Diseases of the Throat - > ° ° ~ 
é ’ i / J . ? =" Ie ? 2 . OF £) ; a 
“TI consider Dr. De Jonoau’s Light-Brown Cod Liver “T have found your Light-Brown Oil much more Ope iM to N On Reside nts, pi vce as. 
the best o ] the specimens of Oil which have e uniform in character, more uniform in its action, and 
le —4, tt rt ier oe a more easily digested than anv other Cod Liver Oil, THE BEST DINNER INT LONDON. 
“r 8.30 p.m. 
| Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., From 6 to 8.30 | 


TaRAGED Se Gedney Gotta apn te oe” | om so rages Rakpaneseanmatly en genes “SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 


| “The value of Dr. DE JonGou's Light-Brown Cod 


“I am frequently in the habit of ordering Dr. De | Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 


Jonen's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and consider it a | chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 


very efficacious remedy. the world of medicine. Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. 


8 psuled ial Half-Pi 2s. 6d.; 5 ; “3 rti .3 by i nd Dru ts. r * sins A - . is, 
Sole Cometgnese AMEAR, MARTORD, 0 CO ee, inte eigtenists and Droge, | Large Well- Lighted Billiard- Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 


CAUTION .- -Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. Telegraphic Address: “VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 
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ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS 
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This Product has been tested by the leading 


Anslyata of Great Britain, and pronounced OKES 
THE ONLY NATURAL CLEANSER.” ()f AROO SOAP 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING. SCRUBBING POLISHING i jal rand 


METALS, MARBLE, 
PAINT, CUTLERY, 
CROCKERY, MACHINERY, 
GLASSWARE, EARTHENWARE, 
WINDOWS, OIL-CLOTHS, BATHS, 
BRASS ‘PLATES, STAIB- RODS. 












For Washing Dishes and Shailiie all Kitchen 
Utensils. 
For Steel, Iron, Brass, and Copper Vessels, Fire 
Irons, Marble, Statuary, iloors, Mantels, and 
10C0 things m Household, Shop, Factory, and 
on Shipboard. 
REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 























The Latest and most Perfect Imitation 
of Old Indian and Brazilian Diamonds. 






Manufacturers and Mounters, 
248, REGENT Retenmeies ees ww, 


(THREE DOORS FROM 
PETER Rob 










CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 







At 
s 


EXTRACT FROM “THE QUEEN.” 


“And with the enormous rise in Diamonds has sprung up a wide-felt demand for really 
fine Imitation Gem Work, to which, be it said, many excellent houses have promptly 
responded ; but it must be admitted that few can vie with The Parisian Diamond Company 
SPRAY, FOR THE CORSAGE, in the matter of their antique designs and unique stock of beautiful Sprays, Tiaras, Bandeaux, 
forming also Hair Ornaments, and other ornaments, in selecting from which, taste as pure and refined as that which guides 
Brooches, and Pendants. the choice of the most becoming ornament in precious stones may here be equally displayed.” 















Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 
















Spécialité ? 


FINE IMITATION PEARLS. 















PAR, PAR AND AWAY THE BEST NIGHT LIGHTS. 


CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY,’ ‘FAIRY PYRAMID,’ AND ‘PYRAMID’ LIGHTS. 


N.B.—If any difficulty in obtaining the above Lights, write tothe manufacturers, who will give the address of their nearest Agent. 






































CLARKE’S CLARKE’S CLARKE’S CLARKE’S 
PATENT qu EEN 11) oF / a} CLARKE’S PATENT PATENT 
EWU : ith a . 
We aS Oy : PATENT Thehey oui 







“WEE-FAIRY” 
LIGHT. 







































” AR Lights and Glass in s ; - < J 

7 4s ak tat 'FAIRY-PYRAMID” LIGHT. | Im Fyre sng. 
ene Do an. LIGHT. a 0x, burn bad I : 6d. . lek, 1 2 20 is urs 8 Stade “ PYRAMID” LIGHT. : 
they will ‘bur rine or “Fairy Lights and Gham, bore S@ hours” Pe F Eee eee ee ee eee {Single Wicks. burn @ hours each, im q 
they will } . . or “ Fuiry- 6 Lights and Glass, burn 10 |: hours - Fairy” or air Pyra: d La ps Box tainineg s Lig! i 
i I each. “.. r hox. 2s. 64., 3s. 6d., 53, and 6s, each. “Wee-Fairy” Lamps. A. pee be ” Bid. per bo , 














™. B.—There is no PARAFFIN or other DANGEROUS material used in the manufacture of ANY of the ABOVE LIGHTS, which are the only Lights that can safely be burned in Lamps. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” & “FAIRY” LIGHT CO., LTD., LONDON. Show Rooms: 31, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C., & 484, COLLINS ST., MELBOURNE, 


WHERE ALL DESIGNS IN “FAIRY” LAMPS CAN BE SEEN, WHOLESALE ONLY RETAIL EVERYWHERE. 
Sd 















WILLS AND BEQUESTS 


a 


rardens, 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS | 
(LIMITED). 


7 





























Original Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


LATEST NOVELTY 
“ NORFOLK tg _ PATENT. 


st effer a 
entific princi Pe en um 

ng power with a minimum cons ption « 
i) Iiluat 


sent free 


THE : 


ated Cataloaue, now ’ f ’ lew 


on appli tion 


LONDON ROOMS: 


91, 93, & 95, QUEEN VICTORIA ST. 


MANUFACTORY: NORFOLK IRON Works, NORWICH, 


DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME.| 43 
RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


EXTRA CONCENTRATED, 


Ly 


SHOW 





hee wd “Pp 88 set t.. nce 


PERFUMERY a i pand delight rfume 
& ne the CRAB APPLI BiLdssoMs 
whichis put up by the Cre wares rfu y 
It bas the aroma oprie 
one could use it for S hifeelme 

and never tire of it 


MADE ONLY BY 


Tue CROWN PERFUMERY o,| 


177, New Bond-street, W. 


cro 
! OCTRA 
Crab-Appl* 


BLOSSOMS. 
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EVERY REQUISITE 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


PATTERNS 


FOR 


ESTIMATES AND FREE, 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER Re 

Assists 
travel to 
wit 
immediately o1 


IBINSON’S experienced 


tter or telegram, 
them Dresses, Mantles, 
, and everything 
t may be required 
asonable prices as 
* warehouse in London, 


at the s if 


purchaser 
not charged, however distant the 
may be, 


elling expen are 


residences 


"PETER ROBINSON, LONDON,” 


Number 


Telegraphic Address 


Telephone 3557. 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 











Fine & Large Weavings. 


PETER ROBINSON 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES, ‘2::%:"":: 


The Coming Fashion, Navy Blues, Brown, Black, and Fancy Colours, &c., from 1s. the Yard. 


STRONG, USEFUL, DURABLE. 
Ladies’ Patterns Free. Gentlemen’s Patterns Free. Any length cut and only to be bought of 
SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, THE ROYAL FACTORS, PLYMOUTH. 


NEW DESIGNS for the AUTUMN VW 


are now ready, and can be sent by post on applicatian. 
RIDING 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
HABITS 


with all the 
latest 
Improvements. 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &e. 
26 & 27, CONDUIT STREET, | 
LONDON, W.. 


Communicating wit 
Cross Street, Manchester. 


ie 


Also at Cowes, Paris, 


27, NEW BOND STREET, ' 


Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, 





Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 
‘66 THE CELEBRATED 
Louis” vELVETEEN 


TO 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Holborn Circus, 


a 


London, E.C. 
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HANDSOME FURS. 


“THE CHIEF DEPOT for SALE of FUR 
GARMENTS in London the INTERNATIONAL 
FUR STORE, 163 and ent-street. Here 
good and servieeable Fur-Lined Overcoat, 
i with fm and euffs, fe 10 Guineas. 
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|THE INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Manufacturing Furriers, 


163 and 198, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 
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NEW MUSIC. NEW MUSIC. J ( ‘ARMEN UP TO DATA. ] LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
- CARMEN UP TO DATA. iT HE sRIGHTON SEASON 
| va Ruy 7 F CARMEN UP TO DATA requent Tra ria anc sdon , 
((HAPPELL and CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. METZLER'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. The greatest (a ; ; | also trate : Arig Bing nt a Lomo te 
5 saa Written by GEORGE R. SIMs and HEN SKY PETTITT. New Fast ' ton, 9 an 
a) r SONGS. 2s. each net sic } KY UTZ New Faat T lon, 7.04 u 
TOICE TRA [NING ERC | prt A ectare: ; Vocal S forte Scare, 48 turn Tick Salle 
\ EMIL BI ux KE, 1 é E x R 18 ES By A LL ARE DECEIVERS. Alfred Cellier E. ASCHEREERG and Co., 46, Bert : ty " Londor al } 
Teacher of V é CHAIELES |W. PEARCE, 4 = — oo a z 7 he pris wae 
ee a at ALL Alte DECEIVELS | sung’by Me Ben Duties wt the | PYUSH! THE BOGIE! apse at 
ALL ARE DEC [KS | Monday Popular ¢ ts . KE BOG -IGHTON EVERY ‘EK , irs 
pa cen oa | AkE ARE DECEIVERS |" Monday Popular Concerts, ; HUSH! THE Bote ae ra eae ~A First 
° : 4 , aa wn"? , . . ritten ( ree. 8 n *ettit iss heal ‘ , 4 ’ 
. pr 1} han I ! (HE THROSTLE. Alfred Cellier. | . E ye atthe Train from B coh hel at Btatium) or Wees erie 
eX ve T LOSTLE is} ni Penbvens Pric ! 
wie aaa ipa Dr. 8 _~ fen ceeoete s on once be Laws Pesayenn. Important Notice to the P Correct Edition aR 1G HTON EVER Y SATU R DAY Cheap 
- abies THE THROS'LE her engag nts this immensely s asfuls Publis : Class Trains stl wn 
THE THROSTLE Two Keys, © and D. E. ASCHERBERG and | 16, B . ca at Clapham Junction an from London | 
SERENADE (Ma Toute Belle + THE 2 fred Cellie seb Sian Gal a : a or Sane aradiabe te deka ton aur Wilh 
S! RI AT I Mia ie e lle ). ( YROSSING THE BAR. Alfred Ce llier. ( YARMEN UP TO DATA Miss lorence ' Ki 41 He Tie ary , A § k. x. , 
New Song P ! 1 Composer, CROSSING THB BAR Words by Lord Tennyson, Cane see S OM Love, A : g, | Clase, Half a G . ng admission tu the Aquat 
‘ERENAI E (M T | CROSSING THE BAK j Mr. N und Sa nd Wh 7 8 Love Ask 4 ‘ 0 W al and the It Pa - 
v7) SNADE Ma oute Selle). CROSSING THE BAL 1 his engagements ad raph ‘ 7 Co t be a-st t 
S os , VRANCIS THOMI prem moton BAI rhree Keys, C, D, and F. , KE, ASCHERBERG and ii, Bert W as L1G HTON EVER Y SU NDAY First Class 
i aac ene Seer none SPOLTey WER ie 4EEPING TIDE. Lawrence Kellie. [RA ARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of } one Da a nee ae 
™ = mn m . . S-_EEPING TIDE ‘ ' : : it Ma mite street. J ul l eM Brightos Central 8S " r West Brig Trai 
NEAPOLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. _ Sean sine s Rckeegh Deed demain: Sad be ita Nv brato her Majesty and the 3r Princess of the same day. Fare, Firat Class, 10s, nepepe se 
aN Just publish i, this New & 1¢ Composer of SLEEPING TIDE Composer with great s 3s . “yh ‘ Viete ria Central # <one 
eta S s G TIDE 5, B,C, D,and J facture. For information a thent t1s,Great | Brighton (Central Stat t La pau. Trai 
NEAPOLITAN SONG. Paolo Tosti. J, PORTRAIT. Arranged by A. L. resi it sinew wharcudrdches nn ct > | Ec gine axuiinnin ine cotnen (Bear Gee ay other Train 
- ia tae LE PORTRAIT Words by J Oxenf JQ RARDS' PIANOS COTTAGES, from | *™e¢! EISRLOS (ORRETES EBTION) OF TeNt EnigEpey 
YOU SLEEP. Arthur Sullivan. LE PORTRAI Sung by Miss Liza Lehmann with | *-4 onLior! a PARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
pata . : LE PORTRAIT Two Ke C and D GRANDS, f as _Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, a Te 
; + ah imma {UIDES OF THE NIGHT. E. Solomon. | 15%. sh senaaNrIL) wight wane 
J DARE TO LOVE THEE. F.Paolo Tosti. G =, = See iennon Clase), Paris to I 
H P M ( GUIDES OF THE NIG ds} » Ste ‘1 Pp — “at 
red te tt I v UUTDES Of rH SIGHT [sung ox tat? Hat stenuens ne | POHN BROADWOOD and SONS’ |, ie 
s , \ tarrit i ta neerts on Madame GUIDES 0 NIG Sor < r ; 
L Patti's a ) Cour wil vip hod GUIDES OF THE NIGH Three Keys, D, E, aud | PIANOFORTES, % Bovey o ats, | | I iB ( 
; Pe: isd +B fouce, ame & ok Pa I LM 
\ SONG OF A LIFE. F. Paolo Tosti. To JULIA. Mary Carmichael. Pi hc roscnin Mo Lcstninsic sla riaiastocicls entail Ms ; 
4 Words Clifton B 1 I nile Rh t Ie I ‘ rl 
in B flat. and G@ ro JULIA W Herrick ; ’ ; hens 
ro JUGLLA Will he sin Mr. Norman OORE and MOORE,— Pianos from 165 gs ' ! ) 
([HREE KNIGHTS OF OLD.  F. Boscovitz, 1030148 Salmond at the Popular Concerts i wa waniaine se ete | o. = ; 
pee is sige eg  -. eae a Biecameeeel meetin, E.cadens: Tee YOR FULL PARTICULARS see Time 
New Sone b Author of 5 Wedding Morn” Mt TZLER'S RED ALBU M. No. 12. | Wot is , |: A J LL I I ae Ss é Tim 
Bee getenes ha wh ee eee toe nae ([PHOMAS OETZMANN | and COS ANNUAL | Rondon i oy | Sere: ; 
hae ra tie eer Pa ORGAN JOURNAL, No. 15. Lindon Sens mu Mentiy Row F iin sal tetetinae Weadeheetcaeeas : Mure 2 
\ ENETIAN SONG WALTZ.  P. Bucalossi. S \ up. Tlust Cata post f ( 3 " ; 
On TOSTIS py Sone Cellier, F. H. Cowen, &e. P Gal, nie THOMAS OETZMANS and CO ia ; W. | Stra 
mi FL tha Seats ee Ralls, a 1 the Principal NEW POLKA, NOW READY 15—OOTTAGE PIAX me 4B _ A. Sanu \ dG 
wavtenvien sar afi YROTHER JONATHAN POLKA, », COTTAGE U, Tull compass 0 THAT IS You ‘REST an, TPC) 7 
JSIORINE WALTZ. Caroline Lowthian, B  SSPOCKS HANMOXD | £8 wes, walnut ea Me, seal Bs fag gy) Rg dane, 
‘ » W L t ‘ pos f “ Venetia Black and I be pe Call Bi Mr. Stocks H ! t ; THOMAS OETZMANN ind CO Baker-street OMce Pa nting in heraldic colours, 7a. ¢ PEDIGREES 
&e Orchestra At all Engagements tis seas ‘ TRACED. Thi ect colours for liveries, A f 
- ‘ "Band Parts 1 ‘ 
‘ > }Onr ptof 4 A Thoroughly sound and Dut anil wif ‘ Crests engraved on sea es. 
(‘HAPPELL and C€O0.'S_PIANOFORTES, VE TZLER and CO.'S By APO Ge) oi Isearat, from 424.--25, Cranbournestreet, f Wi 
; plet 5" for DRAWING-ROOMS NEW THEMATIC CATALOGUE OF SONGS part, fron sha : 
CLIMATES. “New and a i : ; ore ge ton me a4 pe rHEMAT! i ‘ Bie t : a b NCE Sea. | sista ag, wiped W — ( 'ULLETON'S Gl INE A BOX = CRESTE D 
nd A F : free on applicat TAT ONERY Ha LITY Pa 
PIANINOS . ne tet oe MY ETZLER and CO'S MUSICAL | £225.—BROADWOOD PIANO, nearly new Crest or Address, No charge torengs vei 18 COLOUE i 
PIANISOS. ae } A INSTRUMENTS Has on L fe Metal pl , and } = oie taal iM? nd Visiting 
ad Ltd pe rt aes M ASON and HAMLIN American ORGANS cen OMHOMAS OETZMANN and CO Bake r of St, Martin’s-lane), London, Wi 
GRAND PIANOS : ¥ | Pp “. Gd., j free 
BULAAS STAROS iS | MASON and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES £725 ~COLLARD and COLLARD Pl ANO Q*,, FISTU L A, and its Radical ¢ ure by 
- . ee eae we - ; wi Nia by J. COMPTON BURNETT M.D i 
( Lov GH and W AR R SENS Ame ric in Org ins. "| RONISCH PIANOFORTES. | (MAES HOMAS OETZMANN and CO B treet 1. Been 170, P und 4s, Tt ‘ 
N Designs. 1 6t Guineas th Edition, price 14., post free 
ETZLER'S ORGANO-PIANOFORTES. *30.—-COLL A R D and COLLARD TOSE ND THROAT SEASES 
A LEXAN DRE HARMONIU MS, M . | COTTAGE PIA} um ; ved W “ N ‘g- WEt Senn aa fey 
"AI Discount tor Coah, or mans ime M USTEL ORCHESTRAL HARMONIUMS, | °°" PiCOMAS OETAMANS ana’ CO ful binne Cash ot MOORE. London: Jastex Birr and Co. 170, Piecadiy ; 0 
: Insta ent sy at 4 a0 ; ’ : : } “ = 
Ce eee ee { LEXANDRE HARMONIUMS. | £35.—BROADWOOD COTTAGE | NO LADIES.—SALE of NEW MUSIC, at 
4 strated Catalogues, post free, | t PIA SOFORTI i} Ww Case, D \ tion and | free. All New Sor r 
new, f f seven ’ t 4 fale her \ ‘ ‘ , , 
( WH AP PELL and CO.. 50. New Bond-street. \ ETZL ER and CO.. | imreait . short time sit 4 M ‘ ae ‘ ence 4d., ¢ Cata a mont tix, » Wai J 
BELMONT STREET, CILALK FARM 4 i GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W \ THOMAS OF PZ ANN il COLS Iba t | Mor t oO. Cn nine Lan N Kata hie 
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Vinolia Soap ~"Binolia Soap 


PUREST, SAFEST, BEST. 


*¢Vinolia’ Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and is much in favour with the profession.” 
British Medical Journal. 

** Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.”’-—Lancet 

* An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing 
with it.”’-— Chemist and Druggist. 

TEST Yo OR SOAP. 

We will supply, free on application, tests for Soaps, with bona fide reports from 
Medical and other Scientific Journals, together with facts and figures showing * Vinolia’’ Soap 
to be the Purest, Safest, and Best for Skin Irritation, Toilet, Nursery, and Bath. 





2 


ai lin’ : 1} li 
THE CHOICEST OF CREAMS, ra 
For the Skin in Health and Disease. 0 Ww Ct) 
| ) 


4 , > 

Face From THE BABY. Eczema | Acne Duli 
Spots a For acne spots on the Jace, and particularly Eezema Aene BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. Skin 

for eczema, it ts undoubtedly efficacious, Sreque ntly ** Tinolia’ Powder is an impalpabl ros dusting pou der, 

Face healing eruptions and re moving pimples in a Si Ww Eezema Acne soluble. of ve markable Sine WAR, and well adapted jue the Dull 

Spots days. oo itching at ence,” Eezema Acne nursery, toilet, * weeping surfaces, and sweating Jeet. Skin 
' MOCTORIAL. 
Face ‘abies a cibliith Kczema | Acne LADY'S PICTORIAL Dull 
; ; bcs i Eon eding the old toilet powders, which are apl fo caus e 
wis We are able to te stify to its value acne pot mn the face hy blo king “up the Ore of the hin.’ 
Spots ify to ite value.” Eczema | Acne | a pg Na ; Skin 
oO F° AL. I. CHEMIST S. 
Vinolia Soup, Fioval, 6d. : Medical (Balsamic), 8d. ; and Toilet (Otto of Rose). 10d. per Tablet 





Jinolia Shaving Soap, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per Stick, and Flat Cakes in porcelain-lined metal boxes, 2s. 
Vinolia Cream (A Plastic Emollient Cream for the Skin in Health and Disease ; for Itching, Eczema, Chaps, Roughness, &e.), 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. j 
Vinolia Powder A Soothing, Soluble, Rose Dusting Powder, for the Toilet, Nursery, Skin Irritation, &c.), 1s. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 


BLONDEAU ET CiE.. RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, AND WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED. 


A.B. savene & SONS ) il ane L- oo" LONDON, E.C. (pa Or Engena) 
= i" ~)\ 
Silver, 
KEV LESS Tiree £6:16:6 % 
WUAKTI PLATI 


LEVER WATCH in 
plain or engine-turne:| 





u verkinanshiy N 
ae + a Silver w& 
Cases, £6 16s. 6d. Wwe 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 








Ihe 


EB. 


PA 


Suedt Street, Bedford Square, London, 'W.C. 


= Po, THE, DEAR. AIR REM 
_Sole homies 2 HOVENDEN * ‘SONS, , London, ros “ ent Ww kee] 


‘ LODS cout re Me 





WHY ‘we Clergy amt Gentry BIE RATICA ? || ~ 
Aid tora Cammriage ae MIE RATICA ? 
WHY colt Cette MIRA TION > 
Fok INFANIS. AND INVALID, WHY hedioe, Ancient snd Modern. we Akar A EAE A © 
Sth AS cote ges: HIERATICA ! 























ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
— ASTHMA, HAY whe ne. i INFLU ENZA. 
PATENT CORSETS 
Are the Best. a" sptsnniod \ va anid “Ast hina 
Preparedbya Newana ppen t ; : ; dea es 
sre Scientific Pre 


alo on nmena 
f r THE HEALTH. 
opi n all over th world . 
un animous that ur r _ vd 2 
ed for COMFORT. ‘STYLE, S f Kn ‘ 
AND DURABILITY. Ni al ~; f a = ‘\ fh R. HUGG INS, Che mist, 199. Strand, LONDON, 
‘ » here r __ . Wh 


‘JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


OT, 
” ur 
r IZOD's " ah : tal ‘ 
€ you get the ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


d or gake of extra profit 


| Write fe for our sheet of Drawings, p , W g , = > Sek : A a ~ ; 
suo con yo al Oriental 
; 30, Milk 8t., London | . wi. he be i r : : 
_—— Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS . a i>! et . : ) Py, rhe 
THE “LILLIPUT” O° en } Ss | ooth ': hate at 
> ie <“ SIXTY 


==: Paste 


EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


THE Y¥:N 


Price 26s. Crh. soft fern ey and ( ee J : . . : | } It : ( PATENT DIAGONAL 











LILLIPUT is a very 

UFleht and Opera Gl SEAM CORSET 
lance with the a A Ot split in ae 

nthe Fa 


m Office of 
in White 
! 


“LILIPUT” ean f 
enew Ss loth, sa , 
411 511 611 711 per pair, 
Three Gold Medals. and upwards, 
CAUTION,—Every Genuine Y & N Corset is Stamped. 


Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outtitters, 


5, &e 50,000 in oad a r 
oe te ‘ ” — - ” . 
KRAUSS & co., 


60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Ris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, 


10 STOUT. PEOPLE, 


rl he pres 
iLpbs UP AND yr ee eve rey 
‘ anid w to pleasant 





TRADE MARK 


ove 
ee? 


SITY (average reduct om in fi 


C. ‘RUSSELL, Woburn House, 


TORPID LIVER Positively cuRED BY CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 
A, FRIEDERICH, - They also relieve Distress from Dy spepsia, Indigestion, and Too Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy for Sick CELEBRA \TE D 
Purveyor t Headache, Dizziness, Nausea, Di wsiness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated Tongue, Pain in the Side. They Hi. 
yor to regulate the Bowels and prevent Constipation. The smallest and easiest to take. Forty ina phial. PURELY 
H.M. the King of 2 VEGETABLE, and do not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action please all who use them. Established 1856. ” 
Standard Pill of the Dominion of Canada and the United States. In phials at 1s. 14d. Sold by all Chemists, or Rea 


Ly wheot$ one. 





Holland. | sent by post. ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 


snd Of. per bos British Depot: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. At New York, U.S.: 57, MURRAY STREET. 5 hee cNonerty”” 
; rele % Lan et 











H Permanently, root and branch. ticulars frec 


DRUG COMPANY t on receipt of stamped directe am lope D. G, 
sions, Oxi treet 1 | COLL INS, Imperial Mansions, Oxford-st., London, W.C. NERVE FORCE 


It is already Cooked arm neither boiling nor r straining— ACTUALLY RE-CREATED 


Is made in a minute. abner yperc ceptibl 7 - noma d ty La ly mroem b ig one of 


ee 
*XYLOPIA 8 Allen & Hanburys = ee 


PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-Pla 


a Infants Food Poems 


SSE ZZ Ss | A Nuiriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, XR 
All comm 























supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY ANP FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN. 


Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


President, ‘Mire ‘c. Be ‘Gnomes. 
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YCEU MR AV ENS WOOD.—Every 


r. Miss F Hen 


n ‘Clock. Mr. Henry Irvin 


Tert 4° 1 Mt Mack n h, Mr. W man, Mr. ib 1 
M Mach Mr. Howe, Mr. G. Craig, Miss Marr tr, &« , 
office (M J. Wurst) open Ten to 1} and during the 
performat LYCEUM 
ROYAL MILITARY <pgaiaeile 
L ; CHELSEA. 
Open ) 


B sag A Hum Ae 
Fireworks ever id Saturday, 
Dp 


Mo edn 
Mr. Jos oon Wells, of W and we ore 
YOYAL 
L 





MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


The following Military Bands Te ll perform during the 


week ending No _ 
ist Battalion Royal Warwi eke chive Regiment. 
ist Battalion Royal Irish Regiment. 
Royal Mi lit tary Asylum (Wednesday and Saturday). 
Bands play Daily from 3 p.m, to 10 pu 

, " , 

Re AL MILITARY 
© The following events will take place 
\s« f Spencer's Great War Balloon. 





Competition, SE OMNe Ss ri 
Hor t 
Grand G vtnmantia Piisnian tur the Staff Instructors of the 
\ nnasium, Aldershot, under the direction of 
nt-Major Noak 
( play by Detacument f the Royal Engineers 
sex Rifle Volunteers ad he Volunteer 





Medical Bt uff Corps 


ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
LY LAST WEEK 
IOYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
© Will positively CLOSE on SATURDAY, NOV. 1. 
POYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 
- wth ‘Res _ ston Stat ane. minutes from Sloane-square and 
mts from all P to Victoria Pier, opposite the 


Ma n E ntt ince, 
ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


i DuIaSIOF EVERY DAY, Is 
rj Adi 


Thisl i o all Entertainments 
ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
A Major G. E, W. MALet, Hon. Director. 
WwW A RD, LOCK, and C O.’S 
ANHOUNCEMENTS. 
plete Catalo i Prospe 8 post free on 


4} pl cation 


RE-ISSUE IN MONTHLY PAR TS, ONE SHILLING EAC CH. 
Coniplete in 27 parts, Part I. ready 


QO* Re N ATION AL C ATHEDRALS. Their 
His wy and Architecture from their Fo ndat on to 
iT 2s, With Special Accounts of Modern Re rations. 
MBEAUTIPULLY ILLUSTRATED with about 1 loured 
Plates, reprod d from fine veg ene Fravings L Reem thes 
(ro nd Finns, .aand 150) W ict in the Te 
Orcers now re edatall Bo {hee llers and It awe Bookstalls. 


RE-ISSUE IN ONE SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS. 
Complete in 30 Parts, Part I. ready Oct, 25. 
[)®. ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE HOLY BIBLE, Witha Life of the Author, by 
the Re Thornley Smith 
UNABR IDGE DE DITION, Comprising 6000 PAGES 
ABOUT 100 PAGES OF ENGRAVINGS, MAPS, PLANS, &c 
Orders now received at all Booksellers’ and 
Railw iy Bookstalls, 
~ RE- peed IN CH ke ogg posta PAR rs 
ste in 14 Parts ar rea 
WARD, Lot re ‘and CO, S ILLI Stith b ND COMPLE TE 
EDITION OF 


({RUDEN'S CONCORDANC E. To which | 


sadded a specially writte 


complete, and « 
Introduction t J 


mmpendious 
f the Holy Bible 
PAGES OF ENGRAVINGS 
Ward, Lock, and Co.'s “Cruden's Conc npn r Ady most 
complete edition that has issued from th he text is 
entirel nabridged, and the readet has thn is ine work of 
Cruden in its entirety. 
Orders now received at all Booksellers 


tall 
stalls, 


ind Railway Book- 


N IMPORT i BOOK FOR THE ou. DENT OR WORKER 
THE CON STRI CTIVE ARTS 
«, Monthly Parts Price xl, each 
Complete in Ten Parts. Part I, re Ads Oct, 25, 1200, 


\ TARD. LOCK, and CO.’S « LECHNIC AL 
DICTIONARY 


54 D 
DESIGN AND BI ILDING CON y 
Me eee ae won KING 
DRAWIN &« 

yw taken atal booksellers and Railway B 


TE rURAI 

)PIOUSLY 
Orders n okstalls, 
kh! 1asUs IN SIZPENNY MONTHLY FARTS. 

( 1 abo “4 P Par ready O« 1890), 
WARD, LOCK, and CO.'S ILLUSTRATED 
WORTHIES OF THE WORLD. The 

Li \ ae, and Chara te of Eminent Men of 
ali Countries and all Tt Edited i. Ww. DULCKEN, Ph.D. 
| re P 


Orders now received at all Booksellers’ and Railway 


W. AR D, LOC K, and CoO.’S 
COMPREHENSIVE SERIES OF 7s. 6d. GIFT BOOKS 

AND STANDARD REFERENCE VOLUMES 
MRS BEETON'S S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT New 
and enlarged edit m containing 1700 pages. Thousands of 
ructions, Hundreds of Engravings and New 






Strongly bound Ts 6d. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS.—Natnral Philo- 
soph Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, &c. With 900 Illus- 
trations toyal &vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d 

THE WORLD'S INHABITANTS; or, Mankind, Animals 


and Plants, With nearly 1000 Wood-Engravings, Royal &vo., 


cloth wilt, 7s. 6d, 

rHE YOUNG LADIES’. TREASURE-BOOK, containing 
Practical Instructions and Directs ons for all Occupations and 
Amusements suitable to ing Ladic Illustrated with 
Wood Bag ravings and Cok ured Plates, Royal svo, cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d 

4G FOD'S G LORIOUS CREATION ; or, The Mighty Marvels of 

th, Sea, and Sky. Beaut fuily illustrated with Original 

Ens ravings. Royal svo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, 


THE CREATOR'S WONDERS IN LIVING NATURE; ov 
Marvels of Life in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom- 
Beaut fully Altus trated with Original Engravings. Royal svo 


vy ( IL D's INSTRUCTOR ; or, Learning Made Easy by 
TT Pictures, and Stories. With hundreds of Engray ings 
aaa two folding St ipplements. Royal &vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

HAYDN’S BIBLE DICTIONARY For the use of all 
readers and students of the Old and New Testaments. With 
many pages of Engravings. Medium &vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

EPOCHS AND EPISODES OF HISTORY. A _ Book of 
Memorable Day? and Notable Events, with about 200 Wood 
Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d, 





London: Warp, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C. 


On Nov. 1, price Sixpence ; post free, 6}d., 
THE DOUBLE ILLUSTRATED 
§ HRYSANTHEMUM NUMBER 


OF THE 
‘ARDENERS’ MAGAZINE 
Will contain The Later History of the Chrysanthemum, 
Portraits of Chrysanthemum of daar es, Engravings an 





Descr ptions of the Emperor of Japan's Clir nthemums 
The Great Spi dert num a Biblio graphy of the Chry santhemum, 
The Ghent Centenary Show, &c. 

Of all Newsagents. Offices, 4, Ave Maria-lane, London, E.C. 


DUNN'S 
SALT BAKING POWDER. 


Feet 


WHOLESOME. 


CHOCOLAT 


RELIABLE 


AW are led 


HIGHE st ‘HONOU rs 
AT ALL EXHIBITIONS. 





(SHOCOLAT MES, = $lb. and 3b. 
PACK 


we 
BREA KP AST 
LUNCHEON, and SU iPPER. 





CHOCOLAT MENTER. 
= yn heyy oy 


Paris, 
1 


({HOCOLAT “MENIER. 


N 
Sold Everywhere, 


EXHIBITION. 


during the week :— 


MENIER.| 





YLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.S_ PIANOS. | UsE 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR vice E OR HIRI 
1, New bond-mrees, W a R Y ? S 
2ORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
pD acent discount for eash. oF 158, per month (secon PURE CONCENTRATED 
é nf C. STILES and Co., 42, Southainpton- H 


Pianos exchanger 


D*® ATH and 


the R AIL AY PASSENGERS 





by Accident. 
ASSUR Ane COM- 
Benefit 


Disablement 
To secure this Article, please ask for 






PANY 

annun *“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
£250,000, “a 

Reserve Ww 

End Office rnhill. | It is especia wlapted to those whose digestive organs 
London, E.C. etaries } are weak.”—Sir Charles A, Cameron, M.D, 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


PERRY & CO.’S VIADUCT WATCH. 





The only cheap watch that will give entire satisfaction and has 
Case is Nickelled, with a double back, and the Hands are set from the outside, 


seconds, Movement jewelled in 4 holes. Ladies’ Size, 12s. 6d.; Silver Cases, Ladies’ and Gents’ size, 21s. 
PERRY and CO., Limited, 18, 19, and 20, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





= 
i 

( al) 
Ld 





a) 





a Ld 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S "ime sce: oessne cuss 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE 


OXFORD STREET, W.; POULTRY ( 


_— %) POST FREE. 


“sjettne!"), GITY, LONDON. 


“COCOA 


uick Winding Keyless Action. Thc 


The Dial is enamelled, and has sunk 








Beauty of the Visage, Salubrity for the Skin, Freshness 


and Youthfulness, by the Delicate and Perfumed 


VAISSIER'S CONGO SOAP. 


BRANCH OFFICE 
FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES, 


C. SIMEONS & CO., 


70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, ¥c., 
per Cake. 


at 8d., 1s. 3d., and 2s. 














DELIGHT TO MAID AND MASTER. 


NO BRUSHING REQUIRED 
FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, 


NUBIAN BLACKING softens and preserves 


the leather, giving . — Wate — Polish equal to patent leather to 
300ts, Shoes, and all Leather Articles. 
austen with a Sponge attached to the Cork. 
It beats the world as a HARNESS DRESSING. 
Lasts a week on Gentlemen’s and a month on Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 
MUD CAN BE WASHED OFF & POLISH REMAINS. 
Sold everywhere at is. and 2s. per Bottle. Reject Substitutes. 
LUSTRE MUSCOVITE for Brown Leather Boots, Bags, Harness, &c. 
Best Article made, Self Polishing. 6d, per Bottle. 
Manufactory—95 to 98, GREAT SAFFRON HILL, LONDON, E.C. 








CONTINUATION OF SALE 


(In consequence of the number of Lots) 


OF 
ELECTRO- PLATE, CUTLERY, AND 
SILVER PLATE, &c. 


Westbourne Hall, 26, Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, W. 


To Noblemen, Gentlemen, Club Proprietors, 
Silversmiths, and others, 


MR. WILLIAM WHITELEY 


(of Westbourne Grove) has been favoured with instruc. 
tions by the well-known firm of 


MAPPIN BROTHERS 


to SELL by AUCTION at his Room, as above, on 
MONDAY and TUESDAY, OCT. 27 and 28, at ONE 
precisely each day, a large consignment of thelr 
Vv iluable 
SURPLUS STOCK of SILVER PLATE and 
ELECTRO-PLATE 

of the finest designs mm pris ng Meat Dishes, Vegetable 
Dishes, Salad Bowls Frt iit Dishes, Epergnes and Centre 
Pieces, Entrée Dishes, Salvers, Spoons, “an s, Teapots, 
‘ots im Ewers, Napkin Rings 

j Cases, P & 
vr of other articles 





rand Electro-Plate,a great many of which are 
pecially suitable for useful presents 
ON VIEW TWO DAYS PRIOR. 
Catalogues as above 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
NEW AUTUMN GooDs. 


300 Pieces Faille Francaise, in all new 
shades, from 3s. per yard. 

200 Pieces Pure Silk Surah, 
per yard 

160 Pieces rich Bengaline Silk, 
colourings, 5s. 6d, per yard. 


from 2s, 
latest 


Black and coloured Fancy Velvets, new 
designs. 

Scotch Tweeds and _ other 
Materials, from Is. td. per yard. 


Faney 


Plain Dress Cloths, in every shade, from 
Is. 64d. to 6s. 11d. per yard. 

a ype in fifty new colourings, 23s., 

. 11d,, and 3s, 11d. per yard 

” Weat of Serges, 
value. 

160 Silk Dinner Dresses, rich combina- 
tions, from Six Guineas. 

200 Cloth Costumes, handsomely braided, 
with ample material and trimming for 
bodice, 39s. 6d. 

125 Children’s Plaid Costumes, 
shades, from %s. 6d. 

1000 Autumn Jackets, black and all 
fashionable colours, plain, braided, and 
trimmed Furs, 31s. 6d. to Ten Guineas 

650 Plush, Silk, and Cloth Mantles, Three 
to Fifteen Guineas. 

500 Travelling Mantles and U 
Tweeds and Plain and Brocaded Cloths, 
Two to Ten Guineas. 


England exceptional 


various 


Isters, in 


untrimmed Hats and 
fashions, 4s. lld. to Five 


Trimmed and 
sonnets, latest 
Guineas. 

275 Tea-Gowns and Toilet Gowns, hand- 
somely embroidered and trimmed silk, 21s 
= 658, 

500 Ladies’ Silk Blouses, newest shap a, 
me. nty different styles, 19s. 6d. to 42s 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford St. 
Patterns post free. 
Telegraphic Address 
“Peter Robinson, London.” 
Telephone, No. 3557. 


M2" sFA ne «ele ” 


r 
The Pe up for the 
Toilet and Bath. 


MFA BOar. istered, 


Agents DINREECS Dane CO., 180, New Bond-street, W 
n B 24. an Sample Cake, 1s., post free 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 





FOR 
MILITARY SERVICE, 
DEER-STALKING, or YACHTING. 


Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. 


| Long Range, with High Magnifying Power and 
Perfect Definition. 


mb nation of lenses, Negretti and Zambra have 
lass eight inches in length 
size binocular te 


By a new cc 
produced a 
adv antages of the larger 


Illustrated Price-Lists a free to all parts of the World 


NEGRETTI & ‘| & ZAMBRA, 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS 
TO THE QUEEX, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
BRANCHES 
45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; 
Photographic Studio, Crysta) Palace. 
1200 Engravings, 5s. 64 
Telephone No. 6563. 


sing a 





Negretti and Zambra‘’s 


Iilustrated Catalogue, 
Telegraphic Addrevs, * Negretti, London.” 
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The Old, Old Story! 
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| Cag Cit rari) 
Ny et ay 
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wy jacechams Pills. 


wa rn 
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‘ BEECHAMS 


My im 
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ished at the Office, 198, Strand, 


in the Parish of St. Clement 


Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM Broruens, 198, Strand, aforesa 


id.— 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 25, 189. 











